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People 


f.'  ':ny  was  io  make. 

A>e  :  ;.  12,1809,  the  most 

boiovea  a.  i  iiir\<j\  -d  American,  What 
other  citizen  of  our  nation  has  v,-or  the 
world  esteem  that  he  attained? 

Who  cannot  recall  Lincoln's  famous 
Gettysburg  address,  concluding  "that 
govfirnnrent  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
pl2,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth  '?  He  did  not  say  gov- 
ernment of,  'by,  and  for  politicians,  or 
parties,  c-  the  courts,  or  the  military, 
or  th(?.  privileged,  or  the  President.  He 
I'.ad  in  mind  people— all  the  people,  not 

-'■  ine  .nif^hty  and  wealthy  who  usu- 
1  onopo'i/e  goods  and.  services  and 
:  most  of  tin.;  decisions. 

v\e  are  subjected  to  much  propnganda 
that  tries  to  convey  the  notion  that  gov- 
ernment ^  ought  not  to  be  an  obedient 
servant  but  a  bullying  master.  Where 
citizens  accept  such  a  view,  what  dif- 
ference is  there  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship? 

As  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  hum- 
ble man  who  rose  from  poverty  to  the 
Presidency,  let  us  recall  also  these 
words  of  his:  "The  Lord  must  have 
loved  the  common  people  since  He  cre- 
ated so  many  of  them." 

George  Herman 


Write'-s  should  he  o.^  concise  as  j-.ossih 
scrjpis  ire.  not  rciurvcd.  f,pacr:  is  limited; 
Address  letters  to  Voice  o/  the  People,  T; 

'The  last,  best  hope' 

CHICAGO~On  Feb.  22,  1861,  while  en 
ills  way  to  WaslJngton  to  assume  the 
office  of  President  of  a  nation  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution,  Abraham  Lincoln 
viuited  Independence  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  a  brief  address  he  said:  "I  am 
filled  with  deep  emotjon  at  firiding  my- 
self standing  in  this  place,  where  were 
collecled  together  the  wisdom,  the  pa- 
triotism, the  devotion  to  prhiciple  from 
which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live." 

jie  then  pxpressed  his  (.oncept  of  our 
country's Ihiission  to  humanity  in  these 
words:  "I  have  often  inquired  of  my- 
self what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  to- 
gether. It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for 
all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 


This  same  Xerox  is  cross filed  under 
Herman,  George;  §  Kent,  Lucille  B. 

Original  under  Herman,  George. 


'e.  Givr.  full  nan-,':  and  adc:  -'.rsis.  ^lanu- 
the  right  to  condense.  Uiters:.  ;?  reserved. 
;B  TFJEVNE,  Chica£o,  111,  60611. 

men,  md  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

No  doubt  it  was  thin  grc'at  principle 
that  fompelsed  Lincoln  to  guide  his 
country  thru  the  toils  of  a  civil  war  for 
four  bloody  years  to  keep  the  Union  in- 
tact, for  if  ths  Union  was  dissolved  the 
principle  it  represented  nuglit  forever 
be  desti-oyed.  The  m.ost  important  thing 
in  the  world  to  him  was  the  Union,  not 
only  because  it  made  men  free  in  our 
nation  but  also  because  it  \yould  make 
men  free  everyv/here.  It  was  wha'.  he 
cabled  "the  last,  b^^st,  hope  of  earth." 
Elmer  ]*:..  Abrabarapon 

A  little  girl  imver  forgot 

BLUE  ISLAND  -  The  approach  of 
Prebiticnt  Lincoln's  birthday  b  r  i  n  g  *j 
back  memories  of  a  story  told  mo  by 
my  mother,  who  was  born  Anne  Kru- 
ger  in  Chicago  in  1855. 

One  day  in  1860,  Anne  found  a  strange 
man  with  her  father  in  his  office  un- 
der the  family  hving  quarters.  Her  fa- 
ther said,  "Come  in,  Anne,  and  meet 
this  gentleman.  This  is  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  is  going  to  be  our  next  President, 
I  am  sure." 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  Anne  on  his  knee 
and  said,  "I  have  three  boys  at  home 
in  Springfield,  but  no  little  brown-eyed 
girl  like  you."  She  never  forgot  those 
words. 

Anne  was  just  10  years  old  when  she 
and  her  fathei"  were  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Chicagoans  who  filed  past  ihe 
casket  under  the  center  dome  of  the 
Court  House  to  see  the  body  of  tlieir 
beloved  President,  after  his  assa.ssi- 
nation.  Lucille  B.  Kent 


idams.   Dr.   Mwin  1/. 


Philadelphia  IITQUIR'^R,   pri 


jt ember  SCth.   1949 


It's  Happening  Here 

^,       Row  Over  ISame  of  School  Hits  I^'ew  Low    \ 

Tradf  Srhnoh  for  Vets  YaceTAFrohf^ 


By  Frank  Brookhonser 


Off  the  record.  Board  of  Education  officials  feel  strongly  that 
the  heated  controversy  over  the  name  of  the  new  $5,000,000  junior- 
seiiior  high  school  at  Rowland  and  Ryan  aves.  has  produced — as 
one  of  them  expi'essed  it — "a  new  low  in  citizenship." 

The  school  was  named  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School  by  the 
board,  but  a  group  of  residents  still  insists  that  it  be  called  the 
Mayfair  School.  The  last  pamphlet  this  United  Committee  issued 
protested  against  naming  the  school  af^er  a  "non-resident,"  which 
seems  a  rather  stupid  point  with  "The  Great  Emancipator"  involved. 

A  large  real  estate  dealer,  whose  business  is  to  promote  the 
Mayfair  section,  reportedly  has  headed  the  protest  against  Abe 
Lincoln.  Actually,  both  Tacony  ,and  Holmesburg  also  have  some 
claim  to  the  school. 


Philadel^^hia  BVBinNG  BULLETIN,  Tuesday,  October  18th,  1P49 

Cornerstone  Laid  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Higji  School 


Dr,  Edwin  W.  Adams,  dss<ni<nc  suik  i  nuciiui  m  oi  (Mibiic  s(  hools,  speaks  during  roroinom  at  school 
under  roii'^truction  at  K>an  and  Ko\\lan<!  avs.     Name  of  school  has  been  under  dispute 

The  coiiT^istone  of  Iho  now  luniot -senior  IukIi  school  Tlirband  Abiahani  Isipplilan  ol  the  North- 
Abi  Juini  IiiHohi  lIiKh  Schfiol  nt  mrl  rhoius  of  Fi  anUfoid  HiRhpir  <  isi  loxvi'-h  Commni(>  Center,  and 
Ilowliiml     ikI     P    111    iv--     MiMni     v  nied  a    musical  piogiam  at     i  he    Ch  u  Irs    II     Williams    principal   of 

[■was  placed  tdday,  with  school  ol-  coi peptone  ceremony  Di.  Fdwm  Boniamin  Franklin  High  who  has  i 
ficials  and  clergymen  participating  |  W.  AlMtt'ttMMilin^q^uateocl^nt ,  been  n,imed  to  head  the  new  school.  | 
in  the  ceremony  'of  Phfl'OTfel^Sa  puHlfr^slinoolis,  de-jPrav^rs  \ver#  tjffered  by  the  Rev.j 

I     The  school,  built  at  ft   cost  of  $5,-    livered  the  address  j  Daniel  Coonahan    of  St    Dominic'* 

1100,000  and  designed  to  acccmmo-  ■  There  were  brief  remarks  by  tht  Qat.iolic  Church  and  the  Rev.  Carl  j 
date  3,500  pupils,  is  SQjiedul'^d  to  Rgv.  Henry  E.  Kaufnjann,  of  Epi-  W^^ifr,  ol  St.  John's  Lutheraii 
opeivlnl?daraaiy,»aB  aeaaiblnstiort't'nnmuel   Episcopal    Church;  Rabbi* jrCnii'vch. 


Adams,   John  T. 


ABE  LINCOLN, 
THE  AMERICAN, 
CHEERED  AGAIN 

City  Bows  in  Reverence 
to  His  IVIemory. 


BY    gAiEVIEVE    FORBES. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  unobtrusive  sym- 
bol of  what  the  average  American 
wants  the  average  American  to  be, 
was  the  focal  point  throughout  the  city 
yesterday  as  Chicago,  with  alert  rever- 
ence, commemorated  the  llStli  anni- 
versary of  the  martyred  President's 
;  birthday. 

I  Banks  and  courts  and  schools  closed 
I  their  doors  In  honor  of  the  Illinois  rail 
I  splitter.  University  professors  an- 
,  alyzed  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  sen- 
ators urged  modem  governments  to  fol- 
low his  advice  as  a  leader  of  men. 
School  children  modeled  in  snow  the 
features  of  Honest  Abe  and  Boy 
Scouts  carried  a  wreath  of  blossomu  to 
the  President's  statue  in  Lincoln  park> 
And  when  they  danced  and  dined  last 
night,  they  did  it  under  flag  draped 
pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  Good  of  His  Life. 
Throughout  the  day,  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  good  to  be  derived  by 
the  commonwealth  in  pausing,  at  thii, 
particular  period  in  its  history,  to  lis- 
ten to  Lincoln's  advice. 

"  Humility  of  heart,  homeliness  of 
mind  and  gentle  patience  with  lesser 
men    were    the    three   attributes    that 


made  Lincoln  an  immortal  memory," 
John  T.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican national  committee,  declared 
la.st  night  before  the  annuaJ  conven- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  league,  a  Negro 
national  organization. 

"  So  long  as  the  republic  lasts,  Lin- 
coln's name  will  last,"  Adams  said, 
"  and  so  long  as  his  memory  remains 
the  nation  will  remain.  By  word  and 
deed  he  established  a  republicanism 
so  true  in  principle  and  purpose  that 
it  remains  today  the  well  of  inspira- 
tion for  all  who  believe  in  party  gov- 
ernment and  a  nation  supreme." 
McCormick  Pays  Tribute. 

United  States  Senator  Medill  McCor- 
mick, speaking  before  a  meeting  of 
200  deputy  collectors  of  internal  reve- 
nue yesterday  in  Federal  Judge  Adam 
C.  Cliffe's  courtroom,  reminded  his 
audience  that  this  year  the  Lincoln 
anniversary  is  "  more  pregnant  of 
meaning  than  in  many,  many  preced- 
ing years." 

For  there  never  was  a  time,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  McCormick,  when 
these  rights  v/ere  more  likely  to  be 
put  in  jeopardy  than   they  are  today. 

Lincoln,  a  political  inventor  of  a 
high  order,  was  praised  by  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Merriam,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  speaking  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Lincoln  room  of  the 
City  club. 

Political  Inventor  . 

"  Lincoln  invented  the  legal  formula 
for  resistance  to  slavery,"  said  Prof. 
Merriam.  "  And  he  invented  the  legal 
and  political  situation  which  made  the 
union  the  defendant  and  the  south  the 
aggressor.  He  projected  a  system  of 
reconstruction  which  was  never  car- 
ried out." 

Following  a  rally  at  Moody  taber- 
nacle, 600  Boy  Scouts  marched  to  Lin- 
coln park  and  laid  a  wreath  on  the 
Lincoln  monument,  James  Herron  de- 
livered an  address  on  "  The  Successful 
Failure  of  Lincoln." 

More  than  200  school  chfldren,  under 
the  supervision  nf  Charle-=i  English,  su- 


pervisor  of  playgrounds  for  the  board 
of  education,  made  snow  images  of 
Lincoln  in  Grant  park. 

Hundreds  of  other  children  trooped 
to  the  Chicago  Historical  society  to 
\iew  a  Lincoln  exhibit  arranged  by 
Director  Caroline  Mcliwaine.  Addison 
G  Proctor,  SL  Jo.seph,  Mich.,  the  only 
living  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Lincoln  for  the 
presidency  la  1860,  interpreted  the 
relics  for  the  visitors.  The  exhibit  will 
continue  throughout  the  month. 
Clnb  Hears  Delegate. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Proctor, 
speaking  before  the  Electric  club  at 
the  Morrison  hotel,  told  how  Lincoln 
was  nominated  on  the  third  ballot  on 
the  last  day  of  the  1860  convention, 
held  in  Wigwam  hall.  Lake  and  Mar- 
ket streets.  More  than  10,000  people, 
Mr.  Proctor  said,  jammed  into  the  au- 
ditorium that  day. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Cigrand  of  Batavia  made 
the  Lincoln  day  address  at  the  Chi- 
cago Woman's  club,  and  Nehemiah 
Noynton  of  Brooklyn,  president  of  the 
Wurld  alliance,  spoke  before  the  Ro- 
tary club  at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  The 
life  of  the  "  Emancipator  "  will  be  out- 
lined this  morning  by  Prof.  Arthur 
Guy  Terry  at  the  chape!  exercises  at 
Northwestern  university. 


'  :j::L..^\.^.i:::^^::j^i^. 


Mdai-ns,    George   i'-atthew 


Today's  Talk 


As  "A.  Lincoln." 

Men  of  great  knowledge  never  live 
I'Eo  long  in  fame  as  those  of  great  heart. 
This  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
For  we  live  in  a  world  of  feeling,  in 
I  a  world  of  equal  opportunities,  but  un- 
j  equal  distribution  of  them.  If  each  man 
could  arrive  at  the  right  opportunity 
I  with  the  same  equipment  as  the  other, 
j  then  there  would  be  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  most  extraordinary  character  in 
modern  history  is  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Few  men  ever  come  into  the 
world  with  less  opportunity.  Born  in 
the  crudest  sort  of  log  hut,  hidden  in 
the  backwoods,  the  boy  was  left  moth- 
erleas  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  Bui 
:  the  impress  of  her  love  was  placed 
'!  so  deeply  in  his  heart  that  years  after- 
wards he  exclaimed  that  all  he  was 
or  ever  hoped  to  be  he  owed  to  her. 
To  think  of  Lincoln  today  is  to  pon- 
der on  one  of  the  strongest,  though 
gentlest  men  who  ever  lived. 

He  was  all  the  time  thinking  of 
others.  When  they  nominated  him  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
word  camo  to  him  in  his  office  at 
Springfield.  Illinois.  Immediately  he  told 
his  friends,  "there  Is  a  httle  woman 
down  the  street  who  will  want  to  hear 
about  this!" 

Lincoln  promoted  his  generals  for 
their  real  worth,  not  for  the  mistakes 
they    made. 

He  was  always  tolerant,  fair,  forgiv- 
ing, mindful  of  his  own  shortcomings, 
though  never  negligent  In  courage  to 
I  act  when  he  felt  that  the  right  time 
had    come. 

Smiles  often  played  in  the  deep  wrin- 
kles of  his  care-worn  face.  Sympathy 
bathed    his    whole    gauut    frame. 

One  evening  as  he  sat  signing  scores 
o*  public  documeiHs,  alone  with  a  nurse 
in  the  sickroom  of  his  youngest  toy, 
the  nurse  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't 
sign  his  name  for  her,  too.  "Gladly," 
he  said,  "but  I  will  just  make  it  the 
way    I   like   to   sign    it   best— as   A.   Lin-  I 
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Adams,   lieorge  Hauunew 


The  Story  i 
Of  Lincoln 


By  6EOR6E  MATTHEW  ADAMS' 

j  PROBABLY  more  has  been 
written  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln than  any  other  publie= 
character  since  Napoleon.. 
Yet  there  must  be  so  much: 
more  to  tell. 

Each  new  book  is  eagerly 
bought  and  read.  And  now, 
close  to  a  hundred  years: 
since  an  assassin's  bullet 
ended  his  earthly  career,  that'" 
kindly  character  looms  great- 
'  er  than  ever  —  with  but  a 
fragment  of  the  total  story- 
told. 

There  was  no   false  pride 

or    insincerity    in    Lincoln's; 

make-up.    He  was  naturally - 

simple,  genuine  and  humble. 

!  He  was  shy,  too. 

People  were  habitually  In- 
fluenced by  his  quaint  wis-_ 
dom  and  almost  uncanny 
common  sense. 

He  had  that  common  touch 
people  talk  about.  That's 
what  attracted  attention  to 
him  when  he  was  a  young 
lawyer  in  Springfield,  111. 

Lincoln  himself  would  be 
the  last  one  to  seek  fame.  He 
was  interested  in  larger 
things. 

And  so  we -gladly,  almost- 
reverently,  pay  homage  arid 
honor  to  Abraham  Lmcoln  on 
his  birthday  this  Feb.  12th. 


(  I 


(ieor^sie  Matthew 


LINCOLN-A  HOME  MAN 

By   George   Matthew   Adams 


PROBABLY  more  has  been  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  any  other  pub- 
lic character  since  Napoleon.  Yet  there 
must  be  so  much  more  to  tell.  Each  new 
book  iS--eagerly  bought  and  read.  And  now 
close  to  a  hundred  years  since  an  assas- 
sins bullet  ended  his  earthly  career,  that 
kindly  character  looms  greater  than  ever — 
with  but  a  fragment  of  the  total  story  told. 

In  an  advertisement  by  a  big  insurance 
comp-^ny  some  time  ngo  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day, a  line  caught  my  attention  and  I  have 
pondered  upon  it  time  and  time  again.  It 
said:  "He  was  everybody,  grown  a  little 
taller!"  What  a  vorld  of  meaning  in  that 
lil^e!  He  was  a  family  man.  He  lovetl  his 
own  children,  but  he  loved  the  children  of 
ever-"one  everywhere.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
inspired  someone  early  to  exclaim  that  phrase 
"Father  Abraham"  until  it  crept  into  the 
heart  of  all   human   kind. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  wholly  himself. 
The  mould  disappea'-ed  after  his  humble 
birth.  Only  Divinity  separated  the  crude 
log  cabin  and  the  humble  cow  barn  in 
Bethlehem.  There  was  no  fal.se  pride  or  in- 
sincerity in  Lincoln's  makeup.  He  was  na- 
turally simple,  -"^nuine  and  humble.  He  was 
shy,  too.  He  didn't  want  to  make,  any  fu.<s 
about  his  life  or   high   position. 

He   was   forever    giving    credit    to    others 


though,  in  a  mystical  sort  of  way.  peopTe 
were  habitually  being  influenced  by  ms 
quaint  wisdom  and  almost  uncanny  ccmmun 
sense,  and  then  transferring  it  back  to  him 
as   original   with   them! 

He  had  that  common  touch  people  talk 
about.  That's  what  attracted  attention  to 
him  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer  ia 
Springfield,  111.  Yes,  "he  was  everybody, 
grown  a  little  taller!"  Lincoln  himself  would 
be  the  last  one  to  call  all  this  envious  and 
fleeting  fame.  He  was  interested  in  larger 
things.  He  wanted  everybody  to  be  happy, 
and  he  wanted  the  country  to  be  united  and 
one  forever,  and  everyone  in  it  just  like 
a  fine,  devoted  American  family. 

And  sa  we  gladly,  almost  reverently,  pay 
homa'je  and  honor  to  Lincoln  on  his  birth- 
day   this    February    12th.    Let    us    remember  ■ 
most  his   gentleness,   his   kindness,   his   fath- 
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hu 
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—all   to  intermixed   and   bound   ' 
.'  and  love  of  country! 


ith 
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Adams,    CJeorge  Matthew 
Tribute 


PEPPER  TALKS 


The  greatest  thing  about  Lincoln  was  his  simplicity.  _ 
thinking.  Of  statement.  Of  action.  So  simple  and  rugged 
in  thought,  in  appearance  and  manner  that  many  of  the 
so-called  great  of  his  time  grossly  snubbed  and  ignored 
him. 

But  he  never  lost  faith  in  those  in  whom  he  believed, 
until  they  had  fully  proved  their  incapacity.  As  in  the 
cases  of  McClellan,  Hooker,  Stanton.  "I  will  hold  Mc- 
Clellan's  horse  if  he  will  but  give  us  victories,"  he  said. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  bitterly  criticised  presidents 
that  America  has  ever  had.  "Sub  rosa,"  said  Greeley  in 
his  New  York  Tribune,  "I  can't  trust  your  'honest  old  Abe,' 
he  is  too  smart  for  me."  And  at  the  end  of  his  first  term 
this  is  what  Freemont  had  to  say:  "I  believe  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  country  to  Indorse  a  policy  and  renew  a  power 
which  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men,  and 
needlessly  put  the  country  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy." 

And  he  had  his  criers  against  "the  annoyances  of  the 
censorship"  and  people  called  for  peace,  so  greatly  that 
even  Emerson  said:  "It  Is  wonderful  to  behold  that  un- 
seasonable senility  of  what  is  called  the  'Peace  Party.' " 

Here  was  a  plain  man  who  understood  people  as  few 
men  ever  have.  He  was  a  master  of  men.  He  was  born 
to  lead.  And  he  did  lead.  He  never  seemed  to  think  that 
he  was  great.    Probably  that  is  why  he  really  was  so  great. 

But  now  we  know  him  as  he  actually  was.  Simple. 
And  kind.  And  very  lovable.  And  as  we  think  of  him 
today  and  look  into  those  pictured  eyes,  we  shall  think  of 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Walt  Mason:  "Sad  eyes  •  •  • 
the  sleepless  companions  of  sorrow,  the  watchers  that  wit- 
nessed the  dawn  *  *  *  sad  eyes  that  were  wearied  and , 
blighted  by  visions  of  sieges  and  wars,  now  watch  o'er  a ; 
country  united  from  the  luminous  slopes  of  the  stars."       | 
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TODAY'S  IaLK 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

AS   THE    YEAK.S  accumulate,   the  world  comes 
to  respect  and  love  th«  memory  of  Abraharn 
Lincoln — "the    first   American." 

The  great  reason  for  this  was  that  Lincoln 
represented  so  much  of  us  all.  Toward  those 
who  opposed  him  or  disagrreed  with  him,  he  had 
nothing-  but  kindness  and  consideration  and  tol- 

The  chaiacter  of  Lincoln  is  what  looms  with 
the  spread  of  the  years. 

Lincoln's  life  left  no  bitterness  about  it.  This 
lis  why  such  beauty  of  thinking  is  aroused  when 
'consideration  of  his  life  work  is  brought 
In  the  same  way  do  we  thinv,  of  the  charac 
Df  Lee,  who  politically  opposed  Lincoln.  Now 
we  honor  the  memory  of  each.  For  they  ■ 
both  Americani 


We   have 


go 


Frank  lir 
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mon-sense    expre.ssion    as    Lincoln    left    us. 
think    it   well    to   make    note   of  a  few   lines   at 
this  time. 

.  "Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  cai 
scai-cely  be  found  than  the  one  who  does." 

"The  way  for  a  young-  man  to  rise  is  to  im 
prove  himself  every  way  he  can,  never  suspect- 
ing that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him." 

"If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first 
convince  him  that   you   are  his  sincere  friend." 

Truth  is  your  truest  friend,  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances  are." 

In  speaking  6f  the  Bible.  Lincoln  once  said: 
"In  regard  to  this  great  book.  I  have  but  to  say 
it  is  the  best  gift  God  has  given  to  man." 

Time    ripens    character.      And    there    an 
certain  richness  and  fineness  that  surround  the 
memory  of  a  true  and  great  man  that  inert 
in  luster  thru  the  silent  years. 

The  rare  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  blooms 
afreth  v.-i'h  every  Feb    12th. 

iCopyrljht,  1326.  (5eor?e  Matthew  Adams, 1 
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MEN  are 
Plain  Folks 
Ifs  the  little 

ones  that 
Put  on 


_  >■'£  item  in  the  note-book  we  can  back  up  by  affidavit, 
after  Ic.oking  at  the  human  comedy  for  a  good  many  years.  We 
know  that  all  of  the  truly  great  are  just  plain  folks— free  from 
swank,  side-show  banners  and  high-sounding  talk. 

Small  insects  buzz  loudly  but  giants  need  not  pass  out  hand- 
bills advertising  their  size.  The  man  whose  importance  is  in 
doubt  has  to  argue  his  case  every  minute.  One  whose  caliber 
is  recognized  finds  that  he  can  be  more  comfortable  on  the  ground 
than  up  on  a  pedestal. 

When  I  was  a  reporter  we  setters  and  pointers  of  daily  journal- 
ism never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  to  the  Chief  of  Police,  but 
the  patrolman  with  a  story  buttoned  inside  of  his  coat  growled 
dcr.'.l  ,21:  "5 /;.  *:  '^his^above.  The  millionaire  was  as  common 
as  an  old  shoe,  when  we"i1;ially  broke  in,  but  the  he-secretary 
with  the  tall  collar  and  the  ey  _'_  'ows  treated  us  as  if  we  were 
angleworms.  Prominent  citizens  Dolonging  to  exclusive  clubs 
were  nearly  always  genial  and  obliging  when  cornered  by  the 
sleuths  of  the  press,  but  the  flunkeys  who  stood  at  the  doors  of 
these  clubs  regarded  us  with  scorn  and  showed  us,  by  most  artful 
methods,  that  we  were  held  in  contempt. 

Let  memory  check  down  some  great  men  who  were  seen  at  close 
range:  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Charles  Frohman,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Levy  Mayer,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Mark  Twain,  William  Dean 
Howells,  William  F.  Cody,  General  Lew  Wallace. 

A  mixed-up  list  but  all  great  men  because  each  of  them  could 
render  to  his  generation  a  service  which  others  did  not  seem 
able  to  duplicate.  Greatness  probably  means  getting  important 
results  without  straining.  The  intellect  and  the  emotions  are 
specially  geared,  and  the  mortal  who  is  marked  for  distinction 
goes  ahead  and  functions  without  special  effort  and  becomes 
a  whale  of  a  fellow,  often  to  his  own  surprise  and  embarrassment. 

We  have,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  a  prize  model  of  sim- 
plicity and  directness.  He  set  a  mark  at  which  all  of  us  will  shoot 
in  vain.  Meaning  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  became  a  master  of 
English  merely  by  using  as  few  words  as  possible  and  favoring 
those  which  were  short,  old-fashioned  and  Anglo-Saxon,  instead 
of  Latin.  In  an  era  of  political  pretense  and  hypocrisy  he  stood 
out  as  a  miracle  of  sincerity  because  he  said  what  was  on  his 
mind  instead  of  trying  to  think  up  a  good  lie. 

He  was  absolutely  devoid  of  lugs.  He  didn't  know  how  to  put 
on  airs.  He  couldn't  think  of  a  good  reason  why  any  man,  at 
any  time,  should  put  on  airs.  His  favorite  poem  was  "Why 
should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
(  He  saw  things  in  perspective  and  must  have  understood,  as  all 
great  men  do,  that  any  individual  is  a  small  item  as  compared 
with  the  spread-out  universe.  You  can't  expect  a  teacher  of 
dancing,  or  a  New  York  head-waiter,  or  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  local  women's  club,  or  the  district  golf  cham- 
pion, or  the  speed  cop,  or  the  young  man  in  the  theater  box- 
office  quite  to  get  Mr.  Lincoln's  point  of  view.  Those  who  have 
been  mentioned  feel  that  to  get  along  one  must  put  on  lugs.    Do 

\not  kill  them.    Try  to  remember  that  possibly  you  have  put  on 
lugs  once  or  twice.  ^ 

1  Cosmopolitan  for  March,  hj2 
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THE  WAY  THE  WORLD  LOOKS 


By  Mike  Ahern 


America  Must  Keep  On  Learning  Lessons  Lincoln  Taught 


This  man  ...  he  walked  in  the 

midnight   of   his    nation's   history. 

This  man   ...   he  watched  his 

people  take  arms  on  the  field  of 

battle   ...    a    field 

that     once     grew 

t  thick      with      grain 

I  now     stained     with 

k-  the  blood  of  a  civil 


war. 


This  man  . 


.  he 


Ahern 


P||L       nights     in     vigil, 

'f9^     keeping   watch   and 

i^B     waiting     for     each 

wBm     grim  report  to  reach 

his   desk. 

This  man  ...  his 

face  that  once  was  set  in  strong, 

solid  features  now  buckled  under 

the  strain  of  the  job  he  had  to  do. 

Now  deep  hollows  were  carved  in 

his   cheeks,    and    lines   that   came 

with    sleepless    nights    grew   long 

across     his     brow     and     ran     in 

crooked  fingers  from  the  corners 

of  his  eyes. 

This  man  .  .  .  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  the  captain  of  a 
ship  that  was  adrift  on  stormy, 
;  hostile  waters.  And  yet,  this  man 
brought  that  ship  safely  to  port. 
Never  once  did  the  captain's  hand 
leave  the  wheel  .  .  .  never  once 
did  he  abandon  the  shaky  vessel 
that  took  him  on  a  strange  and 
difficult  voyage. 

It  is  now  100  years  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  led  this  nation 
through   the   nightmare   that  was 


the  Civil  War.  But  this  Wednes- 
day, when  we  celebrate  again  the 
dav  of  his  birth,  all  the  memories 
that  history  taught  us  of  this  man 
return  to  every  American.  And 
despite  a  modern  trend  in  educa- 
tion to  minimize  the  contributions 
our  forefathers  made  to  the 
growth  of  this  nation,  never  once 
can  we  forget  the  lessons  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  left  for  his  people  to 
follow. 

Lincoln  taught  us  love.  His 
greatest  gift,  perhaps,  was  the 
lesson  that  man  must  love  his 
neighbor,  and  that  the  hate  that 
soils  this  love  leads  only  to  bitter- 
ness, and  then  to  bloodshed. 

Lincoln  taught  us  brotherhood 
The    common    bond    that    holds   a 
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family,  a  city,  a  nation  together. 
The  strong,  solid  stuff  that  ties 
one  man  to  another  ...  a  tie  that 
cannot  be  broken  by  the  petty 
prejudices  that  others  manufacture 
in  the  sickness  of  their  minds. 

Lincoln  taught  us  understand- 
ing. A  knowledge  that  our  point 
of  view  is  not  the  only  one  that 
counts.  That  this  other  man,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  must  be  given  a 
chance  to  speak  his  mind.  And 
then,  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  goal  of  good  will. 

Yes,  the  lessons  were  left  for  us 
long  ago.  The  ideas  with  which 
Lincoln  fired  the  imagination  of  a 
country  .  .  .  the  freedom  of  the 
minorities,  the  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind,  the  tragedy  of  war  .  .  . 
these  are  lessons  we  will  never 
lose. 

And  still  he  sits  in  vigil  .  .  .  now 
in  a  high  room  in  Washington  he 
sits  and  keeps  silent  watch  over 
the  land  he  loved  so  well.  Abraham 
Lincoln  sits  and  waits  for  another 
ship  to  reach  its  port.  Still  that 
ship  is  lost  on  the  angry  waters 
of  conflict  .  .  .  still  his  nation  is 
torn  by  prejudice,  and  only  now 
and  then  do  tiny  islands  of  under- 
standing give  her  refuge.  Still  his 
lessons  must  be  learned  the  way 
he  taught  them. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln  will  wait 
...  he  has  more  time  now  .  .  . 
time  to  wait,  safe  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  people  have  not  for- 
gotten this  man. 


<^insworth,   Thomas  H« 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bom   Feb.    12,    1809.    Died    April    m.    186.5. 

Born, in  obscurity,  nurtured  in  poverty,  homely, 
humble  and  ungainly,  education  gleaned  from 
borrowed  books,  woodsman,  rafts-man,  clerk,  law- 
yer,  legislator,   president  and   martyr. 

Advanced  from  the  lowest  depths  to  the  gi-eat- 
est  heights.  Gave  all  he  had  for  freedom's 
cause,  expecting  nothing  in  return.  He  looms  a 
great  colossal  mortal  for  all  times. 

In  our  grateful  hearts  the  memory  of  him  is 
constantly  fresh  and  green  as  the  years  roll  into 
eternity. 

The  example  he  set  and  what  he  did  remains  a 
sacred  heritage  to  our  great  nation  forevermore. 
"And   now  he   belongs   to   the  ages." 

THOMAS    H.   AINSWORTH. 
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Rockefeller     Church      Pastor 
,   Pays  a  Tribute  to  Eman- 
cipator in  Sermon, 

"If  God,  ever  revealed  His  will  to  any 
people,  He  revealed  it  to  the  American 
people." 

I  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cliarle.s  F,  Aked-  pastor 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bapti'st"  Clnuch, 
made  the  above  assertion  yesterday  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon  upon  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  delivered  to  an  assem- 
jbly  that  taxed  the  church  edifice  to  its 
capacity,  Vete.rans  of  the  Civil  War  and 
some  negroes  were  among  the,  audience. 
,  "Abraham ,  Lincoln  held  .high,  counsel 
with  the  Infinite,"  continued  Dr.  Alced. 
"He  knew  slavery  was  wrong,  and  based 
his  opposition  to  it  upon  Justice.  He  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  tiie  heart  of  millions 
that  emperors  could   not   buy." 

Dr.  Aked  .said  he  wislied  his  sermon 
could  have  been  preached  by  a  man  born 
under  the   Stars   and   Stripes. 

"Lincoln  was  a  man  of  destiny,  a  man 
of  sorrow."  continued  Dr.  Aked.  "I  do 
not  understand  him,  althoufrh  I  under- 
stand Gladstone  and  Washington;  and  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  you  understand 
him;  It  may  be  that  the  key  to  his 
character  is  hidden,  ■  When  thft  supreme 
test  of  sreatness  came  he  seized  the  op- 
portunity, although, up  to  hi-''  forty-ninth 
year  theie  was  not  one  single  indication 
of  his  future."      ■     ' 

his  speech  at  Cooper 
union,  accoromg  to  Dr.  Aked,  that  Lin- 
coln first  saw  the  future  taking  shape  be- 
neath hi."  eyes.  "But  this  speech  of 
genius,"  declared  Dr.  Aked.  "was  the  re- 
sult of  three  months  preparation  and 
tv'enty-fi\e  years   of   thinking. 

"As  he  felt  himself  girded  and  armed, 
more  and  more  he  came  tr.  spe  the  finger 
of.  God  pointing,  the  hand  of  God  upon 
him.      "■  ■■      '  "     ■ 

■    Infinite       His  memor"   bespeaks 
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Christianity  of 

Lincoln  Defined 

At  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh 
avenue  and  Fourteenth  street,  last  night, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wesley  Hill  preached 
on  the  subject,  ''Was  Lincoln  a  Chris- 
tian?"    , 

After  rehearsing  the  life  of  the  Eman- 
cipator, he  declared:  "No,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
not  allUid  with  the  visible  Church— but 
mcpsiiK.,!    i,v    -,,11    ihp   tests   of   the   great, 

in\i     'I       ii.isihle    Church,   by    his 

lac  ';'.d,   by   his   belief   in 

.1.  ill  vine  Saviour  of  the 

WMi  ,  M.-iice  in   the  Bible  as 

the  I      :     I     li\'    the    persistence   Of 


.  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  by  his  simple 
I  and  steady  trust  in  an  overshadowing 
^Providence  in  the  midst  of  the  vlcissi- 
itudes  through  which  he  passed,  bv  his 
reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  bv 
;the  gentleness  of  his  treatment  of  his 
enemies,  by  the  patience  with  which  he 
jCndured  malicious  treatment,  by  his  rev- 
ierence  for  the  Sabbath  day,  bv'his  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  by 
his  proverbial  honesty  to  God.  and  coun- 
try, and  fellow  man — I  present  Abraham 
hlncoln  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a 
Christian  man  that  has  ever  lived  in  the 
White  House." 


COi'Ju  EU 


Aked,   Dr.    C.  7. 


LINCOLN,  FAILURE  ON  PLATFORM 

AND  IN  STORE,  MET  REAL  TESTS 
I         AS  PRESIDENT,  STUDENTS  TC^LD 

The  worM-s  hero.  >^4. V  •  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  '  '  •"  ^ 
This  was  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln 'was  ohararterizerl  yesterday  morn- 
i)g  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  pastor  of  the  First  Oon^reijatioiial  church,  in  an 
iddress  to  students  of  .Innior  college  The  students  were  assembled  to  pay 
"ribute  to  the  "man  of  sorrows,"  tlie  aujiiversary  of  whose  birthday  i.s 
Tomorrow. 

"I  do  not  understand  the  m;>n  Lincoln,"  Dr.  Aked  said.  '■Born  below 
:he  line  of  respectable  poverty-,  th'=^  son  of  a  shiftless  fathei',  his  childhood 
.vas  destitute  even  of  the   makeshif:  ^con\forts  of  the   pioneer. 

"fintil    he   was   j>parly  50  y-ars  old  t 

he  never  gave  a  hint  of  the  greatnes.s 
which  was  to  endear  him  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  went  to  the  Black  Hawk  war 
a  captain ;  he  came  back  a  private ; 
he  ■  tried  to  keep  a  store  and  greM' 
poorer  than  when  he  started  it.  He ' 
was  defeated  at  first  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  for  the  first  two  years,  while 
lie  served,  Illinois  liad  the  worst  leg- 
islation the  state  has  ever  known.  He 
was  defeatetl  for  \ice  pre.sident  Try- 
ing the  lyceura,  he  made  a  dead  fail- 

"When  he  became  TU-esident,  Lincoln 
I  rose  to  the  supreme  test  which  can  | 
come  to  a  woman  or  a  man,  tlie  ca-  < 
paciiy  for'ri.sing  greatly  to  u  great] 
occasion.  Office  alone  cannot  confer 
greatness;  it  only  affords  the  oppor- ! 
tunity  for  greatness.  ' 

Literature  Ranks  With  Be&L 
•■This  man  to  whom  no  college  on 
earth  would  have  granted  a  degree — 
the  country  lawyer — has  written  mod- 
els of  ■  literature  which  in  faultless 
Engli.sh  stand  with  Shakesx>eare.  the 
Bible  and   Bnnyan's   ■Pilgrim's   Prog- 

■•Lincdn  never  based  hi^i  opposi-  i 
lion  to  slavery  on  expediency  or  j 
philanthropy.  It  -was  not  the  love  ot  I 
man  for  man  which  caused  him  to 
free  the  slave.  He  based  his  reason 
on  jusiice  alone,  saying  whoever  , 
won  111  not  be  a  slave  slionld  not  ( 

-Men  of  affairs  explain  lii.-c  pcu 
as  ■•(•i.m.siating  of  a  blend  of  the 
nit.ies  of  analysis  and  synthes 
This   dot^   not  e.xphiin   bis  power.t 

;!)('  old  prophetic  tjyjte. 

.SniiJes   Hide  S-iffering. 


\<<  ]i''''  !i  -  ":•■•:-.;  his  uiiectlotes  and 
jo!,-.-.  A,-;.  in.-i-"ly  an  armor  delil: 
ately  assumed  for  guarding  the  sa-  ! 
(■red  things  within  his  breast.  He  be- 
longs not  to  the  .N'ortli.  the  South,  the  ', 
Kast  or  the  ^^'est,  nor  does  Americra  ! 
,  have  a  manopoly  of  his  majesty.  His  [ 
j  spirit  lives  in  us  today."  | 

Prof.  K.  M.  Baiuter,  president  of  i 
1  Junior  college,  presented  Dr.  Aked 
with  a  cast  of  the  head  ->f  Lincoln, 
made  in   tlie  college  shops.  \ 


Aked,    Dr.    Cha,rles  F. 


FORUM  HEARS 
OF  GREAT  MEN 

Talker  Compares  Lincoln 
And  Grladstone; 
"Both  Giants" 

"Lincoln  and  Gladstone,  born 
the  same  year,  though  one  in  pov- 
erty, the  other  an  aristocrat,  were 
the  twin  giants  of  the  English- 
speaking  race.  Their  greatness 
was  ]iot  the  greatness  of  country 
or  clime;  it  was  rather  the  great- 
ness of  race,"  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Aked,  well-known  lecturer,  said 
last  night,  speaking  at  the  Open 
Forum. 

Jle  sketched  Lincoln's  rough 
b;i<kgroiu)d,  his  self-education, 
his  simple,  homely  speech  and 
humble  career  as  an  attorney  un- 
til almost  5  0  years  old>  contrast- 
ing it  with  Gladstone's  aristo- 
cratic parentage,  thorough  edu- 
cation, polished  language,  and  64 
years   of   public   career. 

Dr.  Aked  then  compared  them. 
Both  had  a  passionate  love  of  jus- 
tice, both  were  essentially  relig- 
ious, both  believed  in  the  essential 
goodness  of  man,  and  in  liberty, 
though  Lincoln  differed  from 
Gladstone  in  his  unswerving  belief 
in  liberty  for  all,  while  Gladstone 
had  to  learn  that  liberty  was  good 
for  every  man. 

Aked  concluded  with  a  sum- 
mary of  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  which 
Gladstone  had  much  to  do. 

"Lincoln  was  the  world's 
hero,"  he  said.  "When  Gladstone 
died.  England  lost  her  greatest 
citizen." 


ikers,   Mil'burn  P. 
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An  Old  Man's  Dream? 


Lincoln's  Words  of  Courage 
When  Nation  Is  Endangered 

[Story  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  celebrations  on  Page  15.] 
By  Milburn  P.  Akers. 

OLD  MEN,  so  the  Book  of  Joel  relates,  dream  dreams.  Whether 
this  story,  first  told  me  a  little  more  than  three  years  ago  by 
an  old  man,  be  but  a  dream,  I  know  not.  I  tell  it  to  you  now  merely 
because  this  chances  to  be  Feb.  12. 

If  you,  after  reading  the  story,  want  to  think  of  it  as  but  an 
dream,  he'll  not  quarrel 


with  you.  For  he,  too,  now  sleeps 
in  Springfield's  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, not  far  from  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  as  for  me,  Pll  take  the  old 
man's  story  as  proof  of  that  which 
the  vagabond. poet,  Vachel  Lind- 
say, wrote:  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whenever  the  Union  is  endan- 
gered, walks  the  streets  of  Spring- 
field at  midnight. 

I  MET  the  old  man  one  Decem- 
ber   night    in    1941,    near    8th 
and   Jackson   streets,   in   Spring- 


field. It's  an  intersection  Lincoln 
knew  well,  for  the  only  home  he 
ever  owned  is  located  there. 

The  old  man,  who  had  been 
born  in  1860,  was  walking  with 
difficulty.  He  seemed  to  need  a 
younger  arm  on  which  to  lean. 
And  so,  as  I  guided  him  to  Jiis 
home  not  far  away,  I  remarked 
on  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  a  bad  night 
out,  and  it's  late  for  an  old  man 

See  DREAM,  Page  19,  Col.  3. 
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An  Old  Man  Tells  of  Lincoln, 
Words  of  Courage  to  Nation 


DREAM,  from  Page  1. 

to  be  up.  But  I  thought,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  out  tonight. 
The  Union's  in  trouble,  my  boy, 
and  I  wanted  to  hear  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  have  to  say." 

1MADE  no  answer;  he  was  an 
old  man.  And,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  next  day,  I  forgot  the 
occurrence,  as  word  flashed  'round 
the  world  that  Pearl  Harbor  had 
been  bombed. 

On  Monday  —  following  Pearl 
Harbor — I  thought  of  the  old  man 
who  wanted  to  know  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  might  have  to  say,  and  so 
I  went  to  his  home. 

He  was  in  bed,  as  he'd  stayed 
up  late  that  Sunday  night.         % 

He  had  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  last 
midnight? 

"Yes,  I  saw  him,"  he  replied. 
And  then,  without  further  con- 
versation, he  recited: 
"A  bronzed,  lank  man!  His  suit 

of  ancient  black, 
"A   famous    high   top-hat,   and 

plain  worn  shawl 
"Make    him    the    quaint    great 

figure  that  men  love, 
"The  prairie  lawyer,  master  of 
us  all." 

IT  WAS  some  rnonths  before  I 
found  that  verse,  and,  when  I 
discovered  it  in  Lindsay's  poem, 
I  knew  that  others  besides  an  old 
man  believed  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator still  concerned  himself  with 
the  State  of  the  Union,  and  walked 
the  streets  of  Springfield  in 
thought  and  anguish  when  times 
were  perilous. 

"What,"  I  asked  the  old  man, 
when  he  had  finished  the  quota- 
tion from  Lindsay,  "did  Mr. 
Lincoln  say?" 

" — let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

WHEN  next  I'wa's  in  Springfield 
a  gold  star  hung  in  the  window 
of  the  old  man's  house. 

He  told  me  of  his  grandson,  who 
had  died  in  the  Pacific,  and  of 
what  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  to  him 
in  way  of  comfort  when  they 
had  again  met: 

"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement  and  leave 
you  only  the  cherished  memory 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours 
to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 
Midway,  Tarawa,  Anzio  and 
Normandy — each  a  costly  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom- 
had  matched  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, Chickamauga  and  Get- 
tysburg before  I  again  saw  the  old 
man.  It  was  apparent,  then,  that 
he'd  fall  short  of  the  four  score 
and  seven  years  he'd  determined 
upon,  as  his  span,  of  life.  It  didn't 


seem  likely  that  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  some  time.  But  I  was 
mistaken. 

AS  WE  talked  of  the  war,  and 
of  the  presidential  campaign 
then  raging,  as  one  had  raged  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  he  suddenly 
said: 

"I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  a  few  nights 
ago." 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  and  waited. 
And  then,  in  the  faltering  tones 
of  an  old  man  of  84,  it  came: 
"I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are 
not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection.  The  mystic  chords 
of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave,  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone,  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  Union,  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  na- 
ture." 


I  NEVER  saw  the  old  nian  again. 
He'd  gone  to  join  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  before  I 
got  to  Springfield  once  more.  But 
I'm  told  he  had  had  another  con- 
versation. It  came  one  night  when 
he  was  concerned  over  a  large  cas- 
ualty list  he'd  seen  in  a  newspaper. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  he  reported,  had 
enjoined  him: 

" — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  —  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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Lincoln  Day  was  duly  celebrated  in 
Oskaloosa  by  numerous  programs. 
Penn  College  heard  the  address  of 
Rev.  Eugene  Allen,  of  the  Central 
Methodist  church,  of  this  city,  and'  it 
was  a  strong  address. 

Dr.  Allen  said  in  part: 

There  are  two  events  in  the  history 
of  our  nation  that  speak  at  once  of  the 
I  glory  and  perpetuity  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  one  is  that  convention 
of  1787,  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  con- 
stitution was  framed,  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  by  General  Washington. 
The  oti^er  was  that  convention  of  18G0 
in  Chicago,  called  by  the  hosts  of  free- 
dom, when,  if  ever,  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  the  voice  of  God. 

Probably  no  more  heterogenous 
body  ever  assembled  than  the  conven- 
tion of  Republicans  in  1860.  They 
scarcely  agreed  upon  any  point,  save 
one,  and  that  was  the  non-extension  of 
slavery.  As  to  candidates,  they  were 
diverse  in  opinion.  Yet,  it  was  in- 
stinctively felt  that  the  convention 
would  have  the  duty  of  nominating 
the  man  who  would  be  chosen  to  the 
Presidency.  There  were  those  who 
looked  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Phillips 
and  Garrison  but  Phillips  and  Garri- 
son cared  only  for  the  liberation  of 
the  slave.  Little  did  they  deem  the 
worth  of  a  union  which  countenanced 
human  bondage.  But  the  nation  de- 
manded the  salvation  of  the  Union. 
Clearly  Phillips  and  Garrison  were 
illogical  candidates.  There  were  those 
who  cried:  "Give  us  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
lass, the  Little  Giant."  Douglass  had 
obtained  popularity  since  he  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Buchanan  administration  over  the  is- 
sue of  popular  sovereignty.  Many 
looked  to  him  as  the  champion  of  a 
united  people.  But  his  hands  had 
ruthlessly  torn  from  its  base  the  fair 
fabric  of  the  compromise  of  1820.  The 
blood  of  the  wounded  Union  cried  up 
from  the  ground,  and  men  felt  that 
Douglass  was  greatly  responsible. 
There  was  a  man,  prominently  before 
the  country,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  only  logical  candidate.  He  had 
twice  been  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  protege  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  while  the  shadow  of  the  slave 
most  fell  athwart  his  pathway  every 
day.  He  had  taken  advance  ground 
on  the  question  of  slavery  and  was 
popular  as  an  exponent  of  human  free- 
dom. His  partisans  were  confident  of 
his  election,  and  even  the  newsboys 
cried  forth  his  name  on  the  streets  as 
the  next  President.  But  there  are 
strange  paradoxes  in  numan  history 
and  many  in  our  annals.  Here  is  one. 
I  William  H.  Seward  was  rejected  as 
being  too  radical  on  t..e  slavery  ques- 
tion but  the  man  who  was  chosen  was 
even  more  radical.  In  the  crucial 
moment  of  the  convention  a  pause 
came,  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the  com 
pany.  They  looked  to  the  North!  to 
the  South!  to  the  East!  and  to  the 
West,  but  found  no  man,  when,  lo, 
Divine  guidance  bade  them  gaze  up- 
ward and  they  saw,  as  It  were,  the 
iron  gates  of  war  swing  widely  open, 
and  fall  upon  the  threshold  their  lead- 
er, Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 


For  fifty  years  the  world  has  lov- 
ingly studied  the  history  of  this  man, 
and  the  wonder  grows  with  time.  In 
fact,  he  is  so  many  sided  that  each 
man  gets  his  particular  view,  and  no 
one  man  gets  it  all.  Therefore  we  wel- 
cdme  the  words  of  any  who  como, 
bringing  their  meed  of  interpretation 
or  characterization.  No  sadder  life 
was  ever  lived  than  Lincoln's,  nor  aay 
which  more  truly  ran  the  gamut  of 
human  experience.  Born  In  backwoods 
of  Kentucky,  on  a  dirt  floor  in  a  rude 
hut,  this  man  stepped  from  glory  unto 
glory  until  his  name  was  safely  en- 
rolled amongst  the  immortals. 

What  are  the  elements  in  his  char- 
acter that  make  him  the  mighty  force 
he  is,  today,  in  the  lives  of  men?  To 
know  this  we  must  take  him  down 
from  the  pedestal  of  worship  where  he 
has  been  kept  too  long.  We  must  draw 
him  from  the  mists  of  legend  which 
have  so  thoroughly  enwrapped  him. 
We  shall  know  him  best  if  we  make 
him  a  man  among  men  and  study  him 
at  close  range.  Let  me  speak  of  a 
few  traits  which  brought  him  promi- 
nently forth,  and  of  a  few  which  will 
perpetuate  his  fame. 

Lincoln  was  a  born  humorist.  In 
his  backwood  days,  this  gift  won  him 
friends  who  were  hooked  to  him  with 
chains  of  steel,  a  sly  thrust,  or  a  witty 
tale  won  for  him  many  a  case  before  ' 
the  pioneer  bar  of  Illinois.  When  he  ! 
became  President,  the  gift  of  humor  [ 
was  a  saving  trait,  often  turning  a 
dangerous  corner  for  him  and  the  na- 
tion. If  the  great  war  secretary,  Stan- 
ton, had  possessed  a  tithe  of  Lincoln's 
humor  he  would  not  have  lain  down 
by  Life's  roadside  utterly  exhausted 
and  dying  in  young  manhood.  It  may  be 
that  Lincoln  inherited  his  mental  and 
moral  greatness  from  his  mother, 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  but  let  us  pre- 
sume that  from  his  father,  poor  old 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  great  son  in- 
herited his  gift  of  humor.  Two  vol- 
umes of  wit  they  are  on  History's 
shelf — Thomas  Lincoln  the  primer 
and  Abraham  the  unabridged  diction- 
ary. 

Lincoln  was  an  expert  politician. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  knew  how  to 
pull  wires  in  order  to  win.  He  knew 
State  politics  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  ward  politician.  Some  imagine  he 
secured  his  place  by  a  kind  Providence 
and  stood  still  until  chosen.  Far  from 
the  truth.  He  toiled  incessantly  for 
success.  But  he  was  no  politician  o' 
the  loaves  and  fishes  kind.  Nothing 
dishonorable  ever  connected  itself 
ith  his  political  ambitions.  He  Is  a 
constant  inspiration  to  all  young  men 
who  have  the  gift  for  political  accomp- 
lishment. Let  him  be  your  example. 
Again,  Lincoln  knew  men.  It  was 
said,  when  he  was  elected  President, 
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that  Seward  or  Chase  would  be  the 
power  behind  the  throne.  They  as- 
sumed as  much,  but  he  quickly  en- 
lightened them  on  this  point.  They  i 
soon  learned  that  he  was  the  real 
head  of  the  government.  He  moved 
world-famed  men  on  the  political  field 
as  one  would  move  pawns  on  the 
:hess  board.  When  Douglas  visited 
the  Illinois  legislature  at  the  outbreak, 
of  the  war,  and  eloquently  counseled 
preparations  for  the  coming  conflict, 
the  whole  country  applauded,  but  be- 
hind the  doughty  form  of  the  Little 
Giant,  rose  the  gaunt  figure  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  consummate  tact 
inspired  that  address.  Perhaps  no 
other  man  was  more  brilliant  than  the 
sreat  Seward,  but  he  learned  to  trust 
the  shrewd  sense  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
to  obey  him  implicitly. 

Now,  there  ai-e  some  traits  in  Lin- 
coln's character  which  will  serve  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  and  fame.  He 
was  honest.  Stories  are  told  of  his 
returning  money  when  having  unwit- 
tingly over  charged,  but  he  was  poss- 
essed of  a  more  uncommon  honesty 
than  that.  He  was  Intellectually  as 
well  as  morally  honest.  No  superficial 
understanding  of  a  matter  would  sat- 
isfy him.  By  the  ligjht  of  the  kitchen 
fire,  or  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
he  might  be  found  in  his  youthful 
days,  digging  deeply  into  the  works  of 
any  solid  writer  whose  book  chanced 
to  fall  into  his  possession.  This  trait 
of  inbred  honesty  serv^ed  the  Nation 
in  good  stead  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Civil  war.  The  men  in  the  field 
were  certain  that  any  moral  fruits  of 
their  hard  earned  victories  would  not 
be  thrown  away  by  any  careless  or 
superficial  administration  in  the 
White  House.  I  believe  the  era  of 
political  integrity,  and  commercial  in- 
tegrity now  upon  us  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  inspiring  example  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Certain  it  is  when 
his  ideas  of  public  and  private  honor 
prevail  the  cry  against  civic  unright- 
eousness will  be  largely  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

Lincoln  was  a  master  of  the  Ian- ; 
guage.  One  of  the  wonderful  things  ( 
is  his  grasp  of  English,  both  written  | 
and  spoken.  His  debate  with  Douglas, 
in  1858,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try to  his  ability,  but  it  remained  for 
the  war  crisis  to  demonstrate  his 
marvellous  power  in  this  respect.  His 
second  inaugural  address  and  his 
Gettysburg  speech  reach  the  high 
water  mark  of  American  oratory.  At 
first  turgid  and  sophomoric,  his  ora- 
tory became  rounded  and  polished  in 
the  rough  school  of  experience.  His 
homely  sayings  contain  such  wisdom 
as  Benjamin  Franklin  might  have  ut- 
tered. 

Lastly,  Lincoln  was  Intensely  relig- 
ious, not  with  a  creedal  religion,  but 
a  vital.  Of  course,  any  man  in  his 
position  would  be  driven  to  prayer, 
b)it  Lincoln  became  profoundly  de- 
vout. Read  his  speeches  from  1862  on 
and  you  will  discover  this  to  be  true. 
He  was  priest  as  well  as  politician 
Though  regarding  men  in  particular 
he  was  keenly  discerning — an  X-ray 
on  legs — he  regarded  the  providences 
of  God  as  Inscrutable  and  humbly  i 
formed  under  the  divine  will.  Men 
will  more  and  more  study  his  religious 
side  and  will  be  strengthened  In 
faith  thereby. 


both  \\  ashington  and  Lincoln  and  he 
spoke  of  their  labors  as  being  mutual- 
ly necessary.  Lincoln  could  not  have  i 
done  less  than  to  save  the  Union  un- 
less content  with  failure  In  his  work, 
and  future  ages  will  declare  that  his 
glory  will  be  In  that  he  could  not 
have  done  more. 
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Allen,   Henry  J. 


AFFIRM  FAITH  IN 
LINCOLN  IDEALS 

Members     Hear     Eloquence 
of  Henry  J.  Allen 


Kansas    Ex-Governor    Lauds 
Industrial  Peace  Here        i 


Matyred-    President's      Sonl 
Sends  Letter  of  Regret 

Pledging  anew  their  dcdica-  ! 
Hon  to  the  high  principles  of 
devotion  to  country  and  un- 
Belfisji  service  to  mankind  as 
found  in  the  character  and 
leeds  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
more  than  100  members  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  of  California  last 
night  heard  in  the  eloquence  of 
Henry  J.  Allen,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas,  noted  news- 
paper publisher  and  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  the  nation, 
a.  stirring  recital  of  the  scope  of 
Lincoln's  influence  upon  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Lincoln  Club  banquet, 
«vmch  has  become  an  occasion  for 
a  raJlynig-  of  the  representative 
Republican  leaders  of  the  State, 
was  held  in  the  University  Club. 
fcLenr>-  M.  Robinson,  president  of  , 
the  organization,  was  toastmaster.  I 
In  keeping  Mith  precedent,  I>r. 
John  Willis  Baer,  vice-president,' 
read  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address.  ' 

A  letter  expressing  regret  that 
ne  could  not  be  present  was  read 
trom  the  martyred  President's 
son.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  now 
82   years  of  age. 

TALK    ON    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Preceding  the  address  by  for- 
mer Gov.  Allen,  Leslie  B.  Hen- 
^y,  P*  Pasadena  discussed  '•Lin- 
coln s  Foreign  PoUcy"  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  policies  of  succeed- 
^S    national    administrations 

Mr.  Allen,  M'ho  achieved  na- 
tional reputation  through  his  crea- 
t  on  of  an  industrial  court  to  set- 
tle disputes  arising  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  took  occa- 
sion in  his  preliminary  remarks 
to  commend  warmly  the  progress 
inade  in  Los  Angeles  and  South- 
ern Cahfornia  toward  obviating 
labor  disputes. 

"Without  a  desire  to  appear  ex- 
traordinarily polite,"  he  said  "I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  1  have, 
a!  f"!..^^"  ^°  iniPressed  anywhere 
as  I  have  been  here  in  Los  An- 
^cies  and  Southern  California  by 
the  remarkable  attainment  of  in 
flustrlal  peace  both  with  justice  to 

..nlT^^"^''''  ^"<*  the  employee 
honT?,,t //''*•  l»r«'  ^^  the  most 
hopeful  of  any  I  have  studied.  You 
have  attained  industrial  freedom 
through  establishing  a  point  of 
contact    between    capital    and    la- 


His  analysis  of  Lincoln's  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States, 
an  influence  which,  he  said,  "runs  | 
through  the  nation  like  a  thread 
c£  gold,"  embraced  reference  to 
the  policies  and  utterances  of  the  ' 
first  Republican  President  and  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  condi- 
tions existing  at  home  and  abroad, 

"The  Republican  party  was  not  1 
born,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "out  of  the 
days  that  brought  us  Abraham 
Lincoln;  it  was  born  more  than 
too  years  before  Lincoln,  when 
a  little  .group  of  Cavaliers  disem- 
barked at  Jamestown  and  another 
group,  the  Puritans,  land  ad  on 
Plymouth  Rock.  It  was  out  of 
the  two  warring  ideas  as  repre- 
sented by  those  two  groups  that 
the    Civil   War   developed." 

LINCOLN'S    QUALITIES 

Then,  sketching  in  graphic  sen- 
tences the  qualities  of  fairness,  jus- 
tice, kindliness  and  steadfastness 
that  made  Lincoln  great,  the  noted 
Kansan  pictured  the  effect  of  Lin- 
coln's character  and  personality 
upon  succeeding  generations  and 
upon   the   present. 

He    devoted    himself    particularly 

U>  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
conditions  today  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  which  he  visited 
as  a  minister  from  this  country 
■soon  after  Senator  Brookhart  and 
other  United  States  officials  re- 
turned from  the  soviet  republic 
with  glowing  accounts  of  progress 
and  prosperity.  s  c=,a 

Referring  humorously  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Senator  Brookhart  that 
second  to  the  United  States,  Russia 
possessed  the  most  hopeful  and  ^ 
dependable  government  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Allen  presented  an  op- 
posite picture  in  which  suspicion  ' 
want,  tyranny,  industrial  collapse! 
and  governmental  Inefficiency  pre- 
dominated. 

Whatever  improvement  has  been 
achieved  in  Russia  within  recent 
times,  he  asserted,  has  been  meas- 
ured by  the  extent  of  the  depar- 
ture from  the  Socialistic  doctrines 
resime  of    the      Bolshevist 

-omnTaTn^tl"^.  T  ^^^  occasional 
n^^il:  "k  l^^^  America  has  failed 
o  contribute  its  just  share  toward 
a  solution  of  world  problems,  Mr. 
h i  al  f^^  nearty  applause  when 
he  asserted  that  "thus  far  Ameri- 
ca had  contributed  everything  that 
has  been  contributed." 
fnr'i-  ^"ll'^  ^''  ^'^^'"  '"^e  said,  "to 
forgive  France  her  debt,  but  I 
^Z^r}^-  '^^  '^^'^^  France  to  quit 
s-pendjing  money  in  worry  over  the 


"It  Is  axiomatic  that  a  country 
progresses  only  as  fast  as  its  low-  j 
pst  stock  climbs  upward,"  Mr.  Al- 
len said,  "And  Russia's  enormous 
population  is  composed  of  more 
than  9  0  per  cent  peasants  of  which 
more'  than  9  0  per  cent  are  il- ' 
literate.  Russia  has  a  long  path 
ahead.  It  must  follow  the  history 
of     England,     France     and     o't. 

'  countries.  It  may  be  a  generation, 
possibly  two,  before  it  will  reaciji 
the      heights      which      its      native 

|.  wealth   and    size   justify." 

!       Mr.  Allen  also  touched  upon  the 

i  "international  political  Immaturity" 
of  this  country,  saying  that  while 
we  may  be  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world,  economically,  commer- 
cially and  in  other  ways,  we  were 
not  the  greatest  country  when  it 
comes  to  international  diplomacy. 
POLITICAL  LEADERS 
"Politics,  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, we  turn  our  backs  upon," 
Mr.  Allen  said.  "In  fact,  we  might 
say  that  the  men  in  public  life 
recruited  from  two  clasees.  The 
first  is  composed  In  the  majority  of 
middle-aged  men,  successful  for 
the  most  part  in  their  respective 
lines,  but  possessing  characteristics 
unsuited  for  international  intrigue 
or  that  peculiar  mental  agility 
necessary  in  the  courts  of  the 
world.  The  other  class  come  from 
the  failures,  those  men  who  have 
made  a  success  at   failing  in   their 


t  war. 

Warm  commendation  of  the  work 
D«w«  ^''^'"^°"  ^^  a  member  of  the 
Lawes  Reparations  Commission 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  AUenTi^o 
flchiev^rr.ln^'^  ^,^'^  outstanding 
"zed    Is    o       '^°'V'*     ^^  character- 

tlo^>d?^f ^  of-  LeUue^^o7^S 
bad^-hieV'ed  it"^''"^"^  ""  ^^"-^ 
Lincoln,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
Allen,  if  living  today  would  favor 
entrance  by  the  United  Stafes  Into 
lrv\tVo^^"^    °^   ^-"---wlth    reL! 

i.po"n  oon^^'m'!,'"^  ']'-''  o^-servations 
AHen      H«  ",^      ^"'    Russia,    Mr. 

Allen  declared  that  while  he 
'?,^„°':^d  recognition  of  Ruesla  ll 
■should  be  withheld  until  that 
country  had  complied  with  all  the 


life   1 


ork. 


"If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  here 
today,  he  would  undoubtedly  ad- 
vise the  people  of  the  country  to 
study  political  conditions,  to  ( 
relate  the  history  of  the  world 
with  the  pontics  and  the  econo 
and  social  conditions  of  the  pres-  ] 
ent.  We  need  to  grow  an  Inter-  ■ 
national  mind  and  Internation-  • 
al  intelligence.  And  one  of  the 
greatest  points  of  our  duty  should  i 
be  to  encourage  the  study  of  gov- 
ernment among  the  young,  to  fit 
our  children,  the  students  of  the  \ 
country,  for  a  career  In  public 
life." 

Following  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Allen's  address  the  club  members 
voted  unanimously  to  continue  Mr. 
Robinson  as  president  of  the  or- 
ganization and  with  him  the 
other  officers  of  the  club,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Baer,  first  vice-president; 
C.  C.  Teague,  second  vice-pr« 
dent;  Marco  H.  Hellman,  treas- 
urer; Walter  R.  Leeds,  secretary, 
and  a  board  of  directors  compris- 
ing William  M.  Garland.  Edward 
A.  Dickson.  Harry  M.  Halden 
Edward  D.  Lyman,  Harry  Chand- 
ler, Victor  B.  Shaw,  Albert 
Wallace,  Walter  K.  Tuller  and 
Philip   A.    Stanton. 

A  silent  toast  was  drunk  to  the 
following  seven  mem'b'ers  of  the 
Lincoln  Club  who  have  died — the 
late  President  Harding.  Dr.  Nor- 
man Bridge,  A.  B.  Ca-s.s,  Arthur 
Letts,  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator Cornelius  Cole,  Dr.  Walter 
Llndley    and    E.    S.    Chapman. 
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GRIT,  Willlamsport,  Pa. 
February  9,  1958 


LINCOLN  ODDITY:  This  unusual  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  made  several  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Guy  AlHson,  of 
Glendale,  Calif.  The  letters  of  the  famous  address  are  composed 
of  woods  (note  the  different  shadings)  he  gathered  in  3J/2  years 
from  11  important  places  in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  More  than  2,000 
man  hours  were  required  to  build  the  plaque,  which  measures 
18x5^  feet.  The  molding  around  the  plaque  is  composed  of  woods 
gathered  from  more  than  40  historical  spots  in  the'  United  States. 


(thibute) 


588  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  ever  memorable  con- 
Ycntion  to  the  "dark  and  mysterious  days"  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  leader  of  the  greater  Ameri- 
can nation  to  a  greater  life,  who  in  his  farewell 
address  to  his  Springfield  neighbors  said,  "I  go 
to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than 'that  which 
devolved  upon  George  Washington.  Unless  the 
great  God  who  inspired  him  shall  be  with  me 
and  inspire  me,  I  must  fail,  but  if  the  same 
Omniscient  and  Almighty  Mind  that  directed  and 
protected  him  shall  guide  and  support  me  I 
shall  not  fail ;  I  shall  succeed.  Let  us  pray  that 
the  God  of  our  fathers  will  not  forsake  us  now. ' ' 
Abraham  Lincoln,  did  not  fail.  Though  slain 
j  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

' '  Thou  art  still  living ;  thou  shalt  ever  live 
To  shape  the  manhood  of  thy  native  land, 
'  Thou  gavest  all,  and  thou  shalt  ever  give 

Thy  love,  thy  patience  and  thy  self  command 
To  spirits  fine  who  sifted  in  thy  sieve 
Thy  story  read  and  reading  understand." 


Amerlcaji  UissloncQ:^ 
February.  1920. 
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MISSTONARY 


February      Lr^'-      I92O 


American  Missionary,  Feb.,  1911, 


(Tribute) 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN 

THOSE  of  us  who  saw  and  heard  Abraham  Lincohi  in  his  famous 
address  in  Cooper  Institute  hfty-one  years  ago  will  never  lose  the 
impression  of  that  hour.  As  he  stepped  forth  with  his  hrst  utterance 
"all  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him" — for  public  interest  and  i)ublic  feelino-  were 
rapidly  becoming  intense.  Of  unusual  stature,  6  feet  4  inclKs,  of  spare  but 
muscular  build,  with  his  broad,  high  forehead,  proininml  clice-k  bones,  gre\-, 
deep-set  eyes  and  wavy  black  hair,  he  was  at  once  a  coninianding  figure.  Jn 
manner  simple,  free  from  awkwardness,  free  from  self-consciousness, 
dignified,  direct,  his  words  came  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil. 
They  rang  like  that,  too.  In  speech  plain,  terse,  forcible  and  supremely 
earnest,  his  sincerity  carried  with  it  both  sympathy  and  conviction. 

His  mental  qualities  have  been  characterized  as  a  quick  analytical  per- 
ception, strong  logical  power,  a  tenacious  memory  and  a  ready  intuition  of 
human  nature.  Perhaps  his  most  valuable  faculty  was  rare  ability  to  divest 
himself  of  all  feeling  or  passion  in  weighing  motives  of  persons,  or  problems 
of  state.     Yielding  and   accommodating  in  non-essentials,  he   was   inflexibly 

firm  in  a  principle.  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty."  Great  words  these.  Greatest 
in  the  lives  and  conscience  of  men.  As  we  remember  his  natal  day  with  grate- 
ful honor  we  are  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  his  fame  will  forever  grow. 
"History  must  accord  him  the  rarest  sagacity  in  guiding  a  great  people 
through  the  perils  of  a  mighty  revolution,  an  admirable  singleness  of  ami,  a 
skillful  discernment,  and  courageous  seizure  of  the  golden  moment  to  free  his 
nation  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  faithful  adherence  to  law,  and  conscientious 
moderation  in  the  use  of  power,  a  shining  personal  example  of  honesty  and 
purity,  and  finally  the  possession  of  that  subtle  and  indefinable  magnetism  by 
which 'he  subordinated  and  directed  dangerously  disturbed  and  perverted  moral 
and  political  forces  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  constitutional  authority,  and 
the  gift  of  liberty  to  four  millions  of  human  beings.  Architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  rising  with  every  opportunity,  mastering  every  emergency,  fulfilling 
every  duty  he  not  only  proved  himself  pre-eminently  the  man  for  the  hour, 
but  the  signal  benefactor  of  posterity.  As  statesman,  ruler  and  liberator 
civilization  will  hold  his  name  in  perpetual  honor." 


n  li  111  II  ■  h^i  ii .  •  - .. 

TriEnuMAN 

SlDE»llT 

tj  A.  L  Anderson 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University 
of  California  and  a  member  of  The  Post- Enquirer  editorial  staff.  His 
articles  are  a   daily  feature  of  this   page. 

The  Unconventionality  of  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  unconvential.  His  unconventionality  was  the 
source  of  much  of  his  charm  and  greatness. 

Or  one  could  put  it  the  other  way  around:  being  great,  deeply  original, 
he  had  no  inclination  to  conform  to  patterns  of  mere  conventionality. 
Strongly  creative  personalities  are  rarely  conventional ;  conventional  people 
are  rarely  great. 

The  reason  for  this  is  easily  seen.  A  conventional  way  of  living,  think- 
ing, feeling  is  a  conforming  way,  and  a  person  who  does  only  what  tias 
been  done,  what  is  usually  done,  what  others  are  doing  will  not  do  any- 
thing outstandingly  original,  boldly  distinctive. 

A  great  personality,  on  the  other  hand,  shapes  its  own  patterns.  It 
finds  the  tame  ways  of  conformity  too  restrictive  for  its  creative  purpose 
and  disregards  them. 

Whether  being  unconventional  gives  a  strong  personality  more  elbow 
room  and  enables  it  to  achieve  greatness,  or  whether  the  greatness  inherent 
in  a  man  causes  him  to  do  things  in  his  own  manner  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions of  cause  and  consequence  in  which  the  one  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  other,  each  affecting  the  other  and  being  in  turn  affected. 

When  Lincoln  shocked  pompous  conventional  visitors  by  putting  aside 
with  a  funny  story  some  issue  of  the  sort  conventional  minds  approach  with 
stiff-bosomed  gravity  he  seemed  to  them  not  great,  but  trivial.  But  it  was 
their  official  gravity  and  the  legalistic  quandaries  they  debated  at  such 
length  that  he  regarded  as  trivial. 

Committee  chairmen  in  congress  and  staff  officers  in  the  army  were 
always  for  acting  in  ways  prescribed  by  traditional  routine.  Lincoln  strode 
firmly  across  their  imaginary  lines  because  he  had  something  more  at  heart 
than  upholding  an  official  tradition  or  conforming  to  customary  methods. 

Conformity  is  a  support  for  weak  natures  but  a  strait-jacket  for  strong 
ones.  Some  aren't  self-controlled  enough  to  conform:  they  are  society's 
waifs  and  wreckage.  Towards  these  the  conforming  many  are  harsh  and 
cruel,  but  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  condemn  those  too  strong  to  submit 
to  their  petty  rules. 

It  isn't  surprising  that  Lincoln  was  misunderstood  in  his  lifetime  and 
much  reviled.  People,  especially  very  respectable  people,  had  a  stock  of 
ideas  about  how  a  president  ought  to  look  and  act  and  conduct  himself. 
But  Lincoln  wasn't  playing  a  role.  He  wasn't  enacting  a  stuffed-shirt 
part.  He  was  being  president  of  the  United  States  in  a  time  of  national 
peril  and  crisis  and  he  was  doing  it  in  the  way  he  believed  it  ougiit  to 
be  done. 

He  had  his  own  conceptions  of  truth  and  justice,  of  the  meaning  of  our 
democracy,  of  the  needs  of  the  nation.  These  he  followed,  letting  the 
bureaucrats  on  the  one  hand  and  the  fanatical  asitators  on  the  other 
clamor  as  they  pleased.  And  when  they  came  to  him  to  point  out  the 
error  of  his  ways  he  told  them  funny  stories. 

A  gaunt  ungainly  figure  with  a  homely  care-creased  face,  wearing  his 
loose  clothes  like  a  country  store-keeper,  and  using  words  like  one  who 
relished  the  juice  in  them,  a  man  of  the  people  who  always  remained  one 
of  the  people  even  when  isolated  in  the  lonely  eminence  of  the  highest  and 
most  burdensome  office  in  the  nation,  a  man  so  unique,  so  original  that  it 
took  a  century  for  the  world  to  grasp  the  full  measure  of  his  greatness,  so 
unconventional  that  everything  he  said  and  did  was  characteristic  of 
bimtelL. 
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THERE  is  a  long  letter  on  my  desk  from  a 
young  man.  Something  I  have  written 
and  that  has  been  published  has  upset 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  young  men  you  meet 
everywhere  now:  he  has  a  burning  desire  to 
'  remake  life,  the  whole  social  scheme.  He  is  a 
little  fretful  and  angry  at  me  because  I  like 
the  Oak  Hills,  the  smaller  scenes;  because  I 
have  doubts  about  the  ends  to  be  achieved  by 
tr5dng  to  be  a  big  thinker,  a  mover  of  masses 
of  men. 

He  scolds  at  me.  I  had  somewhere  said 
something  about  the  necessity  nowadays  of 
staying  put.  In  saying  that,  I  had  in  mind 
staying  closer  home  in  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. The  big  world  outside  now  is  so  filled 
with  confusion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  our  only 
hope,  in  the  present  muddle,  was  to  try  think- 
ing small. 

It  must  be  that  the  young  man  who  has 
written  the  letter  to  me  feels  that  he  has 
something  great  to  give  to  the  world.  In  his 
letter  he  speaks  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
men  now  move  from  place  to  place.  I  had,  in 
what  I  had  written,  spoken  about  the  ad- 
visability of  a  man's  wanting  to  live  fully,  at 
the  begiiming,  in  a  small  way;  trying,  for 
example,  to  get  a  little  better  understanding 
of  the  people  in  his  own  house,  in  the  street 
on  which  his  house  stands;  trying  to  get  closer 
to  the  people  of  his  own  town. 

It  had  seemed  to  me,  as  I  wrote,  that  a  man 
like  Lincoln  must  have  begun  like  that.  With 
what  strange  sadness  he  left  the  town  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  to  become  President. 
There  was  a  Httle  speech  made  to  the  people 
of  the  town  at  the  raihoad  station  when  he 
left,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  moving  things 
in  literature.  As  you  read,  you  feel  Lincohi 
was  a  man  who  grew  like  a  tree,  beginning 
small,  getting  keen  understanding  of  the  little 
life  about  him  and  emerging  into  the  large. 

1  HE  young  man  who  has  written  to  me  says 
that  he  is  going  off  to  New  York  City.  He 
feels  that  he  must  get  among  other  intellec- 
tuals, bigger  people  than  he  finds  in  his  home 
town,  people  who  have  bigger  thoughts, 
vaster  dreams.  He  declares  that  the  day  of  the 
individual  has  passed,  that  now  we  must 
think  of  people  only  in  the  mass.  A  man  must 
learn  to  love  and  work  for  the  masses. 

The  proletariat,  the  middle  class,  the  capi- 
talist class!  A  man  is  no  longer  just  a  man 
going  along,  trying  a  Uttle  to  cultivate  his 
own  senses,  trying  to  see  more,  feel  more,  hear 
more.  That  day  has  passed  now.  The  young 
man  feels  that  Oak  Hill  is  not  big  enough  for 
the  big  life  he  says  he  feels  in  himself.  It  may 
be  that  I  am  being  unfair  to  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  man  like  Lincoln  would  still  have 
been  Lincoln  had  he  never  left  Springfield, 
Illinois;  that  he  grew  naturally,  as  a  tree 
wows,  out  of  the  soU  of  Sprincfield.  Illinois. 


out  of  the  people  about  him  whom  he  knew 
so  intimately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  grew  out  of  a  house, 
a  street,  a  shabby  Uttle  country  lawyer's 
office;  out  of  his  touch  with  the  common  men 
he  met  in  little  country  courtrooms;  and  that 
all  this  made  him  the  man  he  became. 

Such  a  man  was  not  thinking,  I  am  sure,  of 
masses  of  men,  the  middle  class,  the  proletar- 
iat, etc.,  but  of  other  individuals  about  him 
everywhere.  You  will  remember  how  angry 
he  made  some  of  the  Civil  War  generals. 
There  were  country  boys  who  went  to  sleep  on 
picket  duty,  or  grew  afraid  and  ran  away 
before  a  battle.  The  generals  declared  such 
boys  must  be  shot,  but  Lincoln  wouldn't 
agree.  He  kept  pardoning  them.  They  kept 
declaring  he  was  bringing  ruin  to  the  big 
thing,  the  army,  the  state;  but  he  did  not 
ruin  the  army  or  the  state.  In  the  end  he 
saved  the  state^. 

He  kept  seeing  the  country  boy  as  some 
country  boy  he  had  known.  His  mind  and  his 
heart  functioned  that  way. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  a  bigness  every  man 
should  seek,  but  the  world  is  full  now  of  false 
bigness.  Men  speaking  at  meetings,  trying  to 
move  masses  of  other  men,  getting  a  big  feel- 
ing in  that  way;  there's  a  trickiness  in  that 
approach  to  others  —  through  applause,  feel- 
ing of  false  power  and  importance. 

The  Oak  Hills  are  too  small  for  such  men. 
Their  own  houses  are  too  small.  They  must 
have  a  great  field,  millions  of  men  as  listeners 
to  their  voices. 

The  young  man  who  wrote  is  half-angry 
with  me  because  I  said  to  him,  "Why  not 
Oak  Hill?  What's  the  matter  with  Oak  Hill?" 
He  can't  wait  for  the  slow  growth  of  under- 
standing of  others  in  such  a  small  place.  That 
is  what  he  says. 

He  says  that  he  is  going  to  New  York  and 
that  in  the  great  city  he  will  learn  to  give 
himself  to  others. 

He  declares  he  can't  do  it  in  Oak  Hill,  that 
he  isn't  understood  there.  He  feels  cramped. 
But  as  I  read  his  letter  I  kept  asking  myself 
over  and  over  the  same  question: 
"What's  the  matter  with  Oak  Hill?" 
I  kept  remembering  that  when  Lincoln 
left  Springfield,  he  asked  his  partner  in  a 
country  law  office  to  leave  his  name  on  the 
sign  hanging  out  of  the  office  window.  He 
dreamed  of  coming  back  and  taking  up  his  old 
fife  in  a  small  circle. 

It  must  have  been  his  ability  to  move  and 
feel  and  live  within  the  small  scene  that  made 
him  so  effective  in  the  larger  place  and  that 
has  left  him  such  a  vivid  figiire  in  our  minds. 
All  of  the  big  world  outside  was  just  more 
and  more  Springfields  to  him. 
What's  the  matter  with  Oak  Hill? 
Whv  not  Oak  Hill? 


Ih 


iindrev;s,    Col.   ^'qbIq-j  H. 


COL.  W.  R.  ANDREWS 

DISCUSSES  LINCOLN 

Says  no  Man  Was  So  Shamefully 

Abused  as  Was   the 

Emancipator. 

lu  discusisiug  the  LiucQlii  anniver-  j 
sary  with  some  Pennsylvania  Con- 
gressmen at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  i 
this  week,  Col.  Wesley  E.  Andrews,  | 
Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Repub- 
lican Committee,  recalled  some  of  the 
exciting  incidents  of  the  campaign  that 
preceded  the  first  election  of  Lincoln. 

Colonel  Andrews  has  been  in  politics 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  the 
campaign  of  1856  he  was  not  old 
enough  to  vote,  but  he  arranged  po- 
litical meetings  in  sopport  of  Fremont 
and  Dayton,  the  first  national  ticket  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  cast  his 
first  vote  at  a  State  election  two  year' 
later.  "The  campaign  of  1856  was  i 
tame  aftair  compared  with  the  firs 
Xiincoln  campaign,"  said  Colonel  An 
drews.  "Freemont  and  Dayton  hac 
been  nominated  at  Music  Fund  Hall  ii 
Philadelphia  by  a  convention  repre 
senting  a  combination  of  the  Whigj 
and  Free  Soil  Democrats.  The  slogac 
of  the  Freemont  men  was,  'free  speech, 
a  free  press  and  free  men.'  Freemont 
swept  New  York  but  James  Buchanan 
carried  Pennsylvania  and  other  large 
states  and  won. 

"In  the  campaign  four  years  later  I 
was  living  at  Jamestown,  New  York, 
then  a  small  town.  I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  county  convention  called  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  State  convention  that 
-was  to  name  national  delegates.  Alan- 
zo  Kent  was  the  national  delegate  for 
our  end  of  the  congressional  district.  I 
was  a  member  of  a  committee  that 
waited  upon  Mr.  Kent  and  urged  him 
to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, then  the  idol  of  the  Republicans  of 
New  York.  With  many  thousands  of 
other  Republicans  in  the  State  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  over  Seward's  de- 
feat. But  when  Kent  returned  home 
he  spoke  so  highly  of  Lincoln  that  I 
was  reconciled  to  his  nomination. 

'  'By  the  opening  of  the  campaign  I  ; 
was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Lin- 
€aln  men  in  the  country.  T  partici- 
pated in  organizing  a  'Wide  Awake 
Club,'  which  was  commanded  by  Cap- ' 
tain  James  M.  Brown,  who  as  colonel  \ 
of  the  One  Hundredth  New  York  Regi- 
ment was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  in  1862.  The  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed was  the  most  exciting  i^olitical 
campaign  this  country  has  over  wit- 
nessed. Men  neglected  tlieir  business 
for  politics  and  the  women  i)lunged  in- 
to the  campaign  with  the  men.  At 
that  time  the  polls  opened  at  sunrise. 
r  arose  at  four  o'clock  and  ecjuipped 
with  tickets  sought  out  voters  and 
urged  them  to  vote  early.  In  perform- 
ing this  duty  I  frecjuently  met  with 
strenuous  opposition,  but  i  remember 
I  usually  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
hesitating  voter  to  cast  his  vote  for 
Lincoln  and  the  full  Republican  ticket.  , 


"We  received  the  returns  at  the  sta- 1 
tion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  I 
Railroad, which  had  been  built  through  , 
[Jamestown  that  year.  We  persuaded; 
the  operator  to  remain  at  the  key  until  \ 
daybreak,  when  a  message  came  from  - 
New  York  indicating  that  Lincoln  had  ; 
been  elected.  Then  came  a  lull,  follow-  \ 
ed  by  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  the  j 
firing  on  Fort  Sumpter  and  the  Civil  \ 
War.  No  other  figure  in  pubhc  life  has  I 
been  so  shamefully  abused  as  was 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  he  outlived 
the  attacks  of  all  his  enemies  for  he  was  ! 
the  greatest  man  this  country  has  ever 
produced." 

Colonel  Andrews  was  a  member  of  a  1 
large  body  of  citizens  who  waited  upon  j 
the  editors  of  some  of  the  seditious 
newspapers  of  New  York  City  and 
compelled  them  to  display  the  United 
States  flag.  He  served  with  New  York 
regiments  until  honorably  discharged  | 
for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
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Abiding  Faith 
In  Democracy 


Paul  M.  Angle,  director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  has  been  a 
student  of  Lincolniana  for  40  years.  In  this  article,  written  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  the  centenary  of  Lincohi's  assassination,  he  sets  forth 
his  view  of  the  16th  President's  legacy. 


Lincoln's  Gift  To  Posterity 
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Armstrong,   Elnon/ 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  ELMON  ARMSTRONG  \  f  7,1- 


February  12th  brings  to  the  lov- 
ers of  Jiherty  a  mental  musnig 
upon  tlie  legacy  Abraham  Lincoln 
left  to  a  .longing  Morld.  The 
stjange,  sad,  and  sweet  story  ot 
Lincoln's  life,  has  been  the  con- 
tinuous theme  of  writer  and  speak- 
er since  he  became  an  active  force 
in  a  most  important  event  of  our 
country's  history.  It  is  known  now 
since  the  light  of  knowledge  has 
j  come  and  has  driven  away  the 
_  sliadow  of  misiipderstanding,  that 
i  Lincoln,  the  Southerner,  was  the 
best  friend  the  Southland  ever 
'  had. 

He  was  the  "great  Commoner" 
of  his  day:  a  gentle  leader  of  hu- 
i  mankind,  and  the  master  logician 
,  in  mighty  councils  of  this  conn 
try's  great  thinkers.  He  was  the 
.friend  of  right,  and  the  foe  ot 
wrong.  Personally,  he  was  a  lov- 
able character,  genial,  generous 
and  just.  As  President,  he  was 
plain  and  devoid  of  pomp.  As  a 
statesman,  he  was  safe,  sane  and 
sure.  As  a  man,  he  was  modesr 
and  mighty. 

The  use  of  power  is  the  test  of 
greatness.  Let  it  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln that  liaving  ahnost  absolute 
power,  he  never  abused  it,  except 
perhaps,  on  tlie  side  of  mercy.  He 
longed  to  exercise  the  pardoning 
power.  He  never  raised  his  hands 
to  strike,  but  often  raised  them 
in  benediction.  When  victory 
came  to  the  forces  of  the  Northern 
army,  and  the  people  of  the  South- 
land were  vanquished,  it  is  said 
some  of  Lincoln's  advisers,  in  their 
exultant  fanaticism,  asked  him  if 
he  desired  to  hang  the  Southern- 
/ers.  Quickly  came  this  reply  of 
wLsdom  on  the  wings  of  his  wit: 
"Hang  them?  Xo,  sir!  We'll  hang 
on  to  them  forever." 

He  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the 
people,  and  the  greatest  conserA'- 
er  of  the  Constitution  that  ever 
pi'esided  over  the  destinies  of  our 
nation.    He  said:   "The  people  are 


tlio  rightful  masters  of  both  Con- 
gress and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  i 
the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  i 
the  men  Avho  pervert  the  Consti-  I 
tntion." 

Lincoln  was  human  and  had  his 
imperfections, .  but  Ave  haA'e  not 
seen  his  like,  in  this  time.  The 
simple  truth  must  stand.  Words 
aie  weak,  and  the  voice  of  praise 
Is  vain.  By  the  richness  of  his 
life,  his  Avords  and  his  deeds,  he 
A^on  the  plaudits  of  the  poor,  and 
the  praise  of  an  unAvilling  press. 
His  Avise  and  truthful  Avords  haA^e 
been  the  prop  of  the  patriot  for 
OAer  half  a  century;  and  the  sen- 
timents he  gave  forth  Avill  inspire 
high  endeavor  among  the  peoplps 
ot  the  earth,  until  languages  are 
lost  and  lips  arc  dust.  He  com- 
bined greatness  and  goodness,  Avith 
an  ea.'-^e  that  won  the  hearts  of 
liuman  kind,  and  confused  the  dis- 
cerning self-server.., 

Ho-nvas  the  master  of  the  story 
teller's  art,  and  a  beliver  that 
right  makes  might.    He  was: 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness, 
smiles  and  tears; 

A  quaint  knight  errant  of  the 
pioneers; 

A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and 


This  great  man  believed  in  equal 
]  ights  for  all  and  special  privileges 
for  none.  He  abhorred  slavery  and 
tyranny,  and  he  loved  liberty  and 
justice.  -  With  a  big  heart  and  a 
Iroad  mental  vision,  he  realize^ 
and  saAV  through  the  mists,  a  gol- 
den daAA-ning  of  a  grander  day. 

Every  true  American  in  this 
hour  of  our  country's  trials,  in  this 
period  of  the  Avorld's  foment  and 
frenzy,  in  this  day  of  anxiety, 
breathes  a  fervent  prayer  in  silent 
and  patriotic  spirit  that  might  be 
A'oiecd  in  these  Avords:  "Oh,  God! 
Give  us  another  Abraham  Lincoln." 


0     WKIGhT 


Armstron.r? 


Eliiion 


-.lirion  Armstrong 


'  l^EBRUARY  12  brings  m  the  lovers  of  liberty  a  mental  musing  upon 
*■  the  legacy  Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  a  longing  world.  The  strange, 
sad  and  sweet  story  of  Lincoln's  life  has  been  the  continuous  theme  of 
writer  and  speaker  since  he  became  an  active  force  in  a  most  impor- 
tant event  of  our  country's  history.  It  is  known  now,  since  the  light 
of  knowledge  has  come,  and  has  driven  away  the  shadow  of  misunder- 
standing, that  Lincoln,  the  Southerner,  was  the  best  friend  the  South- 
land ever  had. 

He  was  the  "great  commoner"  of  his  day ;  a  gentle  leader  of  hu- 
mankind, and.  the  master  logician  in  the  mighty  councils  of  this  coun- 
try's great  thinkers.  He  was  the  friend  of  right,  and  the  foe  of 
wrong.  Personally  he  was  a  lovable  character,  genial,  generous  and 
just.  As  president  he  was  plain  and  devoid  of  pomp.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  safe,  sane  an^ure.    As  a  man  he  was  modest  and  mighty. 

The  use  of  power  is  the  test  of  greatness.  Let  it  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  It  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  longed  to  exercise  the  pardoning 
power.  He  never  raised  his  hands  to  strike,  but  often  raised  them  In 
benediction. 

He  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the  faithful,  and  the  greatest  con- 
eerver  of  the  constitution  that  ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  oar 
nation.    He  said : 

"The  people  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congress  and  conrta, 
not  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  per- 
vert the  constitution." 

Lintjoln  was  human  and  had  his  imperfections,  but  we  have  not 
seen  his  like  in  this  time.  The  simple  truth  must  stand.  Words  are 
weak,  and  the  voice  of  praise  is  vain.  By  the  richness  of  his  life,  his 
words  and  his  deeds,  he  won  the  plaudits  of  the  poor  and  the  praise  of 
an  unwilling  press.  His  wise  and  truthful  words  have  been  the  prop 
of  the  patriot  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  sentiments  he  gave 
forth  will  inspire  high  endeavor  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  until 
languages  are  lost  and  lips  are  dust.  He  combined  greatness  and  good- 
ness with  an  ease  that  won  the  hearts  of  humankind,  and  confused  the 
discerning  self-server. 

He  vnfls  master  of  tJie  story  teller's  art,  and  a  believer  that  right 
makes  might.    He  was  : 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears ; 
A  quaint  knight  errant  of  the  pioneers ; 
A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod ; 
A  Peasant  Prince;  a  Masterpiece  of  God." 

His  Gettysburg  speech  of  a  few  minutes,  compared  with  Edward 
Everett's  two-hour  oration,  so  far  surpasses  Everett's  effort  that 
Everett's  words  are  never  read,  while  those  of  Lincoln  are  still  ringing 
down  the  ages.  The  mighty  thought  that  "this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  Qew  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  has 
safely  preserved  our  country  and  Inspired  millions  in  every  country 
and  every  clime  to  keep  up  the  struggle  of  the  ages,  so  that  the  tyran- 
nies of  all  ages — royalty  and  autocracy — are  crumbling. 

Lincoln  was  great  because  he  was  good.  Lincoln  was  good  because 
he  was  great. 

This  good  man  believed  in  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  prlvi- 
-"s  for  none.    He  abhorred  slavery  and  tyranny  and  he  loved  liberty 

■-'otice.     With  a  big  heart  and  a  broad  mental  vision  he  realized, 
^  ■  '^ngh  the  mists,  a  golden  dawning  of  a  grander  day. 
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A  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

^■Utor  The  Journal: 

This  date  bringa  to  the  lovers  of 
liberty  a  mental  musing  upon  the 
legacy  Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  a 
longing  world.  The  strange,  sad,  and 
sweet  story  of  Lincoln's  life,  has  been 
j  the  continuous  theme  of  writer  and 
i  speaker,  since  he  became  an  active 
force  In  a  most  importtiut  event  of 
our  connti-y'8  histoi-y.  It  Is  known 
now,  since  the  light  of  knowledge  has 
come  and  has  driven  away  tJie 
shadow  of  mis^uiderstanding,  that 
Lincoln,  the  Southenier,  wag  the  best 
friend  the  Southland  ever  had. 

He  was  the  "great  commoner"  of 
his  day;  a  gentle  leader  of  hiuuan- 
kind,  and  the  master  logician  in  the 
mighty  councifs  of  -this  eounlry's 
great  thinkers.  He  was  the  friend 
of  right,  and  the  foe  of  wronu.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  a  lovable  chanwter. 
genial,  generous  and  jnsi .  As  presi- 
dent, he  was  plain  and  devoid  of  I 
pomp.  As  a  slatesman,  he  was  f-alV-, 
sane  and  sure.  As  a  man.  lie  was 
modest  and   mighty. 

The  use  of  power  is  the  test  of 
greatness,.  Let  It  be  said  of  Lincoln 
that  having  almost  absolute  power, 
ho  never  abused  It,  except  perhaps 
on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  longed  t 
exercise  the  i>ardoning  power.  H 
never  raised  his  hands  to  strike,  but 
often  raised  them  in  benediction. 
When  victoi-y  came  to  the  forces  of 
i  the  Northern  army,  and  the  people 
of  the  Southland  were  vanqni.shcd,  it 
is  said  some  of  Lincoln's  advisers,  in 
their  exultant  fanaticism,  asked  him 
if  he  desired  to  hang  tlie  Southern- 
ers. Quickly  canoe  this  reply  of  wis- 
dom on  the  wings  of  his  wit:  "Hang 
them?  No  sir!  We'll  hang  on  to 
I  hem    forever." 

He  was  the  stanch  friend  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  greatosf  ronserver 
>  of  the  constitution  that  ©ver  presided 


over  the  destiaies  of  our  nation. 
said: 

"The  people  are  the  rightful  i 

rers  of  both  congress  ,'i:nd  courts,  not 
to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but 
to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert 
the  Constitution." 

Lincoln  was  human,  and  had  his 
imperfections,  hut  we  have  not  seen 
his  like  in  this  time.  The  simple 
truth  mu.s't  stand.  Words  are  weak, 
and  the  voice  of  praise  is  vain.  By 
the  richness  of  his  life,  his  words 
and  his  deeds,  he  won  the  plaudits  of 
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vent  prayer  in  silent  and  patriotic 
spirit,  that  might  be  voiced  in  these 
words : 

"Oh,  God !     Give  us  another  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

ELMON  ARMSTRONG. 
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Abraham    Lincoln 


By  ELMON  ARMSTRONG. 

T^EBRUARY  12  brings  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  fi  mental  musing  upon 
•*•  the  legacy  Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  a  longing  world.  The  strange, 
sad  and  sweet  story  of  Lincoln's  life  has  been  the  continuous  theme  of 
writer  and  speaker  since  he  became  an  active  force  in  a  most  impor- 
tant event  of  our  country's  history.  It  is  known  now,  since  the  light 
of  knowledge  has  come,  and  has  driven  away  the  shadow  of  misunder- 
standing, that  Lincoln,  the  Southerner,  was  the  best  friend  the  South- 
land ever  had. 

He  was  the  "great  commoner"  of  his  day;  a  gentle  leader  of  hu- 
mankind, and  the  master  logician  In  the  mighty  councils  of  this  coun- 
try's great  thinkers.  He  was  the  friend  of  right,  and  the  foe  of 
wrong.  Personally  he  was  a  lovable  character,  genial,  generous  and 
just.  As  president  he  was  plain  and  devoid  of  pc«np.  As  a  statesman 
he  was  safe,  sane  and  sure.    As  a  man  he  was  modest  and  mighty. 

The  use  of  power  is  the  test  of  greatness.  Let  it  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  It  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  longed  to  exercise  the  pardoning 
power.  He  never  raised  his  hands  to  strike,  but  often  raised  them  In 
benediction. 

He  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the  faithful,  and  the  greatest  con- 
server  of  the  constitution  that  ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  our 
nation.    He  said : 


"Tlie  people  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congress  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  per- 
vert the  constitution." 

Lincoln  was  human  and  had  his  imperfections,  but  we  have  not 
seen  his  like  in  this  time.  The  simple  truth  must  stand.  Words  are 
weak,  and  the  voice  of  praise  is  vain.  By  the  richness  of  his  life,  his 
words  and  his  deeds,  he  won  the  plaudits  of  the  poor  and  the  praise  of 
an  unwilling  press.  His  wise  and  truthful  words  have  been  the  prop 
of  the  patriot  for  over  half  a  century,  and  the  sentiments  he  gave 
forth  will  inspire  high  endeavor  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  until 
languages  are  lost  and  lips  are  dust.  He  combined  greatness  and  good- 
ness with  an  ease  that  won  the  hearts  of  humankind,  and  confused  the 
discerning  self-server. 

He  was  master  of  the  story  teller's  art,  and  a  believer  that  right 
makes  might.    He  was: 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears ; 
A  quaint  knight  errant  of  th§  pioneers ; 
A  homely  hero,  bom  of  star  and  sod ; 
A  Peasant  Prince;  a  Masterpiece  of  God." 

His  Gettysburg  speech  of  a  few  minutes,  compared  with  Edward 
Everett's  two-hour  oration,  so  far  surpasses  Everett's  effort  that 
Everett's  words  are  never  read,  while  those  of  Lincoln  are  still  ringing 
down  the  ages.  The  mighty  thought  that  "this  nation  under  God  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,"  has 
safely  preserved  our  country  and  inspired  millions  in  every  country 
and  every  clime  to  keep  up  the  struggle  of  the  ages,  so  that  the  tyran- 
nies of  all  ages — royalty  and  autocracy — are  crumbling. 

Lincoln  was  great  because  he  was  good,  Lincoln  was  good  because 
he  was  great. 

This  good  man  believed  In  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privi- 
leges for  none.  He  abhorred  slavery  and  tyranny  and  he  loved  liberty 
and  justice.  With  a  big  heart  and  a  broad  mental  vision  he  realized, 
and  saw  through  the  mists,  a  golden  dawning  of  a  grander  day. 
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Abraham    Lincoln 


By  ELMON  ARMSTRONG. 

rpEBRUAEY  12  brings  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  a  mental  musing  upon 
*•  the  legacy  Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  a  longing  world.  The  strange, 
sad  and  sweet  story  of  Lincoln's  life  has  been  the  continuous  theme  of 
writer  and  speaker  since  he  became  an  active  force  in  a  most  impor-  ' 
tant  event  of  our  country's  history.  It  is  known  now,  since  the  light 
of  knowledge  has  come,  and  has  driven  away  the  shadow  of  misunder- 
standing, that  Lincoln,  the  Southerner,  was  the  best  friend  the  South- 
land ever  had. 

He  was  the  "great  commoner"  of  his  day ;  a  gentle  leader  of  hu^ 
mankind,  and  the  master  logician  In  the  mighty  councils  of  this  coun- 
"?  groat  thinkers.  He  was  the  friend  of  right,  aud  the  foe  of 
wrong.  Personally  he  was  a  lovable  character,  genial,  generous  and 
just.  As  president  he  was  plain  and  devoid  of  pwup.  As  a  statesman 
he. was  safe,  sane  and  sure.    As  a  man  he  was  modest  and  mighty. 

The  use  of  power  is  the  test  of  greatness.  Let  it  be  said  of  Lin- 
coln that,  having  almost  absolute  power,  he  never  abused  it  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  longed  to  exercise  the  pardoning 
power.  He  never  raised  his  hands  to  strike,  but  often  raised  them  In 
benediction. 

He  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the  faithful,  and  the  greatest  con- 
server  of  the  constitution  that  ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  our 
nation.    He  said : 

"The  people  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congress  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  per- 
vert the  constitution." 

Lincoln  was  human  and  had  his  imperfections,  but  we  have  not 

seen  his  like  In  this  time.     The  simple  truth  must  stand.     Words  are 

weak,  and  the  voice  of  praise  is  vain.    By  the  richness  of  his  life,  his 

words  and  his  deeds,  he  won  the  plaudits  of  the  poor  and  the  praise  of 

an  unwilling  press.     His  wise  and  truthful  words  have  been  the  prop 

of  the  patriot  for  over  half  a  century,  and   the  sentiments  he  gave 

forth  will  Inspire  high  endeavor  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  until 
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Arnall,    Gov.   Sllis  G. 


Tribute  Paid 

Lincoln  by  a 

Gov.  Arnall; 

A  wreath  of  southern  magnolia  | 
leaves  !aid  upon  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's tomb  today,  the  tribute  of 
Gov.  Ellis  G.  Arnall  of  Georgia.  ■ 
The  southern  governor  stood  bare- 
headed yesterday  and  pleaded  for , 
the  youth's  "economic  readmission : 
to   the   union."  « 

Earl  O.  Fay,  tomb  custodian%nd ' 
a  resident  of  DeKalb  until  a  few 
months  ago,  stated  that  Arnall  was  • 
the  most  outstanding  southerner ; 
ever  to  honor  the  man  who  led ! 
the  Union  against  the  south,  ac- ' 
cording  to  a  United  Press  dispatch. 

The  Georgia  governor  came  to 
Illinois  to  speak  before  the  south 
central  division  of  the  Illinois  Edu- 
cation Association.  He  asked  the 
nation  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  fair- 
ness and  honesty  "such  as  Lincoln 
displayed"  in  dealing  with  the 
southern  states. 

"Lincoln  knew  that  our  nation 
could  not  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free,"  he  said.  "Today  we 
must  realize  that  nowhere  in  this 
world  can  some  men  be  free  un- 
til all  men  are  free  everywhere. 
We  must  recognize  that  freedom 
must  include  not  only  physical  and 
political  freedom  but  economic 
fl-eedom  as  well." 

"The  south  today  is  proud  of 
Lincoln  and  glad  he  labored  to 
save  the  union.  We  are  proud  to 
bt  a  part  of  this  great  nation.  But 
we  must  be  readmitted  to  the  un- 
ion economically  if  we  are  to  live 
in  tranquility  and  contentment," 
the  governor  stated  in  closing. 


Aunt    Jean 


AUNT  JEAN'S 
DAILY  TALK 


Wn.    cherish    Lincoln's    memory   to- 
day,   104    years    after    his    birth, 
and   with  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this    generation   learning   all    of 
good    traits    and    characteristics 
of    this    greatest    man    of    American    his- 
tory, it  is   safe  to  assume  that  his  mem- 
ory will  be  honored  for  all  the   years  to 

There  is  so  much  to  admire  in  the  ca- 
reer of  Lincoln  and  for  the  boys  of  to- 
day to  emulate.  The  self-reliant  boy  who 
overcame  all  obstacles  and  rose  to  be  a 
great  man  illustrates  the  tru,th  of  what 
been  told,  that  tht  obscure, 
i  hard-working  boy  with  few  chances  to 
secure  an  education  will  surpass  the 
most  brilliant  of  scholars  in  the  world's 
work  unless  they  are  endowed  with  the 
rugged  virtues  that  make  for  success. 

The  history  of  Lincoln  has  been  read 
by  nearly  every  boy  and  girl  and  the 
written  words  of  the  man  himself  in  his 
memorable  address  at  Gettysburg  have 
been  memorized  by  them.  Could  these 
words  be  excelled  for  simplicity  and 
style?  You  have  libraries  in  your  homes 
with  the   choicest   books     by     celebrated 

riters  on  the  shelves,  and  perhaps  you 
do  not  try  to  learn  the  contents  of  these 
books  unless  they  are  Introduced  into 
your   school  studies. 

Lincoln,  as  you  all  know,  in  his  boy- 
hood days  would  lie  on  the  floor  of  the 
rude  log  cabin,  which  was  his  home,  and 
enjoy  and  absorb  the  contents  of  three 
books— the  Bible.  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
and  "Aesop's  Fables,"  books  that  are 
popular  and  widely  read  by  youths  of  to- 
day—but when  we  think  of  the  liberal 
education  obtained  by  Lincoln  from  their 
perusal,  we  wonder  at  it  more  and  more 
as  we  realize  fully  the  high  attainments 
of  this  gieat  man.  AUNT  JEAN. 
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Abraham    Lincoln 

To  The  Republican: — Some  years 
ago  a  quiet,  sympathetic  man  whose 
heart  was  gentle  and  free  from 
rancor,  plunged  the  nation  into  a 
bloody  civil  war  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle.  This  man  suffered 
agonies  through  the  dark  days  of 
I  that  war.  For  a  time  the  fortunes 
of  the  conflict  were  against  him. 
I  Accusations  of  insincerity  and  in- 
I  efficiency  were  hurled  at  him.  Be- 
!  reaved  mothers  and  wives  wrote 
'  letters  to  him;  some  were  pitiful  in 
their  grief,  others  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  this  kind,  homely 
and  distressed  man  as  a  hated 
killer  of  men  and  a  wanton  de- 
stroyer of  homes. 

He  bore  bravely  the  burden  of  the 
troubles  and  son-ows  of  a  nation  at 
odds  with  itself.  But,  though  often 
sore  at  heart  and  weary  of  mind 
this  great  man  kept  faith.  Through 
distressing  days  of  defeat  in  battle, 
of  discouraging  disloyalty  in  his 
supporters,  he  remained  true  to  his 
belief  in  that  noble  ideal  of  freedom 
for  all  men  regardless  of  race,  color 
or  creed. 

This  same  man  it  was  who  after 
the  critical  battle  of  the  war  had 
been  fought,  went  down  to  the 
field  fresh  marked  with  thousands 
of  new  white  crosses,  and  concluded 
a  short  oration  with  these  simple 
words,  "and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

And  it  was  this  same  man  who  in 
a  time  of  doubt  in,  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  voiced  in  all  simplicity  his 
guiding  faith,  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  will  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Now  the  passing  of  time  has  vin- 
dicated Abraham  Lincoln  for  hijs 
stand  on  the  two  great  issues  of  his 
day,  freedom  and  union. 

Today  Lincoln  remains  the  great 
leader  of  our  historj',  not  through 
satisfying  the  passing  whims  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  but  because  he  had 
the  sight  to  see  the  way  and  had 
the  courage  to   lead — forward. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we  as 
a  nation  have  by  common  consent 
given  special  emphasis  to  this  day 
as  a  season  for  the  paying  of  hom- 
age to  the  memory  of  the  great 
American,  the  man  of  men  and  man 
among  men — Abraham  Lincoln. 
J.  B.  AVERY 
Fresno,  February   11,   1925 
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